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2 THE OWLET OF OWLSTONE EDGE. 

and in my first year's plumage^ I do you to wit 
that I am an owlet of the nineteenth century; 
and let me tell you that the chick of a puffin 
of this age has more philosophy about it than 
a full-fledged schoolman of mediseval times ; and 
as for fowls of my own race, the dullest and most 
neglected agricultural owlet of three months old 
is more than a match^ any day^ for that high 
functionary of State^ whose personal appearance 
is made to resemble our own so closely^ and to 
whom, indeed, we are under considerable obli- 
gations (seeing that through his instrumentality, 
the finest properties in the kingdom are wont 
to be delivered over to the keeping of the owls and 
the bats) — of course I mean my Lord Chancellor. 
Having premised this, (which must bie within 
the personal knowledge of every reader of the 
smallest experience and discrimination,) I beg I 
may hear nothing as to the antecedent impro- 
bability of the connection between owls and au- 
thorship ; (as if half the books in existence have 
not been either written or read by owls !) no it 
priori arguments upon the difficulties which owls 
would experience in committing their thoughts to 
paper; no anatomical inferences that owing to 
the structure of our claws, we either could not 
write at all, or that if we did, the result would be 
so cramped a production that nobody could read 
it (as if those who can read Lord Brougham's 
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handwriting could not read mine !) no insinua- 
tions that birds of the air cannot be competent 
judges of the sayings and doings of men. 

I do trust that for their own credit's sake^ 
those chilly and unfortunate two-legged creatures 
whom nature has sent into the world without so ' 
much as a single feather upon their backs to 
cover their nakedness^ and who, calling them- 
selves lords of the creation, make up in arrogance 
for what they want in plumage, and who, with all 
their boastings, have actually been obliged to 
plunder birds of their quills, before they could 
write at all, — I say, I do trust that the coat-and- 
hat-wearing animals will have so much considera- 
tion for their own reputation as not to question 
either the genuineness or authenticity of the pre- 
sent volume. I trust that no reader will be 
so injudicious as to infer that I can know nothing 
about the matters concerning which I am about to 
speak, or that it would be out of my power to as- 
certain the facts, or overhear the conversations 
which I am about to record. What I know, I 
know. What I have seen, I write. What I 
write is well worthy of the consideration of my 
featherless friends. For I atti the bird of wisdom. 
And therefore, were a man or a woman to say that 
because they could not have done what I have 
done, it w^ 7U>t done, is simply to expose their 
own presumption and incapacity. Had you, good 
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Master Critic, stood upon Owlstone Edge (I should 
like to see you there !) to make your reconnai- 
sances of the plain below ; had you sailed through 
the sky from tower to steeple, from manor-house 
to bam; had you made it your business, as 
I have made it mine for weeks together, to 
light upon the chimney-pots, and peep down 
through the rising smoke upon what was going 
on in the apartments below ; had you listened on 
the ledge of the window, or peered through the 
crack in the shutter; had you watched for coming 
events through a hole in a hollow tree, or from 
the ridge of the stable roof; had you skimmed 
your noiseless flight, so as to dodge the traveller's 
steps, 'tis ten to onfe but that it would have been 
all wasted opportunity, — labour in vain. Had you 
even stood at my very elbow all the time I was 
making my observations, you might have seen, 
and heard, and learned next to nothing. That is 
just the difference between eyes and no eyes, ears 
and no ears. 

Rather your misfortune than your fault, I dare 
say, good Critic : for you are sharp enough by 
inclination, if all tales be true. But as one of 
. your own proverbs says, shrewdly enough, " One 
can't make a silk purse out of a sow's ear." 
You are rather to be pitied than blamed. 

Only don't undervalue us, lest you should 
. thereby get your own estimation lowered. 
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" Our worth the Grecian sages knew ; 
They gave our sires the honour due, 
They weigh'd the dignity of fowls, 
And pry'd into the depth of owls : 
Athens, the seat of learned fame, 
With general voice rever'd our name : 
On merit title was conferr'd. 
And all ador'd the Athenian bird/* 

And good cause had they for doing so^ as Fan- 
ciroUus has well shown ; and Hemmerlin, and 
Pfaffius, and Trinicavellius. But let that pass. 
Only I beseech you speak not scornfully of our 
powers of observation^ lest you come to be classed 
with the moles and the bats yourself. I wonder 
whether any of you critical gentlemen ever looked 
at an ow?s ear. I wonder whether you would 
even know where to look for it. I wonder what 
you would think of it when you had found it. 
I wonder what you know about owls* eyes. I 
wonder whether you imagine that your own green 
spectacles are an improvement on our nictitating 
membrane.* 

Well, well, comparisons are odious. And I 
don't wish to be arrogant myself while preach- 
ing against arrogancy. But it was only proper 

^ By the way, I observe that one of you has lately asserted 
that '' bam owls," as he calls us, do not hoot. I wish I knew 
whereabouts the garret was located which he occupies. I think 
I could undertake, before the end of a week, to make him wish 
himself in Iceland ; where, on the authority of Horrebow*s 
famous chapter, he, no doubt, believes that there are no owls. 
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to put you on your guard against forming hasty 
conclusions. And I suspect that you are quite in 
the dark as to the amount of obligation which 
your literature of the nineteenth century owes to 
us. A large portion of your historical works, all 
the notes on Greek plays, every individual pam- 
phlet on political economy, together with about 
five-sevenths of the poetry, theology, and biogra- 
phy of the current season, are written by owls. 
In fact, the Educational Committee of the Privy 
Council have applied for a Charter of Incorpora- 
tion for us, and we are to be established at Kneller 
Hall. 

If you doubt it, ask the publishers. 

Meanwhile, be thankful for what I have pro- 
vided for your present entertainment. And pon- 
der my words, for they are wise. 



iBgoot f&tmaUqitul 



" The Owl was a baker's daughter.'' 

SkaJispere, 



Our branch of the family (the Gilliehowters of 
rustics, and Strigidse of naturalists,) has always 
been of a literary turn. Bishop Burnet took 
great pains with an ancestor of mine, in the pious 
and immortal days of King William the Third, 
and laid the foundation of our taste for letters, by 
reciting his own truthful history in my forefather's 
bearing. 

I have he^rd, and I partly believe it, that the 
Latin Grammar formerly, (and for aught I know 
still,) used at Westqainster School received its 
last polish from my great, great, great grand- 
father, whose children settled themselves at Ox^ 
ford, somewhere in the roof of the Bodleian, and 
rendered essential services to the ancient hebdo- 
madal boards of that learned university. My 
mother's father lived for a long period in the 
same parish with Doctor Farr, and I had a great 
uncle who was domiciled at Ediall beneath the 
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roof of the immortal Lexicographer of Lichfield. 
However, 

** The deeds of long descended ancestors 
Are bat by grace of imputation our's/' 

and therefore, I will not weary you with my 
genealogy. Suffice it to say that my father and 
mother occupied a highly respectable position in 
the tower of the Church of Consall S. Michael, 
which, as all the world knows, lay on the edge 
of Consall Forest, and within a- stone's throw 
of the old Manor House of the Heaths of Consall 
Dale. 

A rare place was that for birds of our feather, 
though the neighbours would give it no better 
designation than Rat Hall. Such jolly old yew 
trees ! Such bowers of ivy among the old ga- 
bles and chimney stacks ! Such sheltered nooks 
in the roof of the old quadrangle I No pert 
plumbers, or slaters, or carpenters ever ventured 
there to keep it weather-tight I It was a tumble 
down place, no doubt : but it was in keeping 
with the fortunes of the family : some show at a 
distance, but very little that would bear exami- 
nation. 

Well ! a great northern railway now passes 
over its very site, and the Church of Consall S. 
Michael is a spick and span new building from 
crypt to crowning vane : not a leaf of ivy to 
shelter a Gilliehowter ! and not a hole or cranny 
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in any part of the fabric that is large enough to 
shelter even a half-starved Church-mouse. 

Jf asty, slippery tiles on the floor ! Not a pew 
to be seen ! Wire-work before the windows I 
Gratings in the outside door ! A bridle road, as 
one may say, into the bell-chamber ! Even 
the luflFer-boards protected by netting ! And 
that fidget of a woman, the sexton's wife, with 
her broom, and her duster, and her turk's-head, A' 5 
thrusting her nose into every comer, sweeping, 
and rubbing, and scrubbing, till it makes one's 
bones ache to think of it ! No harbour now 
within the precincts of Consall S. Michael, for 
starlings, or jackdaws, or owls ! We have been 
compelled to seek refuge elsewhere ; and thus it 
has come to pass that I am the Owlet of Owlstone 
Edge. 

Of course I donH mean to speak of all these 
changes as having been matters of my own per- 
sonal observation, for, as I have already told you, 
I am but a chick. My mother, however, poor 
soul I dreams of them all day long, so that her 
rest is quite disturbed ; and when she wakes up 
for the night this subject is the first on her 
tongue. Nobody likes to be turned out of quar- 
ters where they have lived snugly and comfortably 
for scores of years. And my respected parents 
are not as young as they were. They don't care 
to be changing their lodgings every spring and 
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fall. They have grown nervous too^ and find it 
a great exertion to keep snapping their bills^ as 
we owls do when we feel uneasy : yet there^ is 
nothing else to be done in a strange neighbour- 
hood. And ever since her accident my mother 
finds mousing much more difficult ; and so it is 
necessary for her to be where vermin is plentiful. 

All these causes combined have brought us to 
Owlstone Edge : but more than these^ I suspect^ 
was the disappointment which my parents have 
experienced in their fa^nilies* My poor mother 
said that she was really worn out with laying eggs 
whose invariable destiny was to be stolen, and 
blown, and strung by those pests of creation, the 
school-boys. And of the few of my elder brothers 
and sisters who chipped their way out of the 
shell, not one but came to an untimely end 
before he was a Qionth old. The growing 
audacity of the . school-boys, and the rapidly in- 
creasing dilapidation of Consall Church had made 
their old quarters no long^ tenable. But I dare 
say they would have stayed there to the last, if it 
had not been for the shameful usage which my 
mother received. 

When that happened my father resolved to 
flit at once, and so they moved up the very next 
night to Owlstone Edge, — not at all intending to 
make it their permanent residence, but choosing it 
as a secure and convenient abode till they had had 
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' leisure to find better accommodation. The lime- 
stone cliff is quite inaccessible, — even to boys ; 
there are three or four farm-houses, and fold- 
yards, and other good mousing- places within an 
easy distance; there is no gamekeeper going 
about with his gun on his shoulder, as there used 
to be at Squire Heath's at Consall ; and every 
Church tower in the country is to be seen from 
hence. And as my respected parents have deter- 
mined to examine each in turn, before they finally 
determine their future residence, Owlstone Edge 
is very convenient as a centre from which to make 
those expeditions, the results of which are re- 
corded in the present volume. But I must not 
anticipate. 

I have already alluded to the misfortune which 
befell my mother, and as it had no inconsiderable 
influence on the results which ensued, it seems 
proper to relieve that curiosity on the subject 
which has been naturally awakened in the bosom 
of the public. 

And thus it tdl out. 

The parson of Consall, poor old gentleman^ 
was an easy kind of a man that didn't interfere 
much in parish matters, and left the Church to 
the care of the Churchwardens, who, as is usually 
the case, left it very much to the care of the owls. 

But it so happened that at the time of which I 
am speaking, the landlady of the Jolly Butchers 
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at Consall had had a quarrel with a set of roUick- 
ing young men who used to frequent her house 
nightly, and of whom my father was wont to 
declare that though he was esteemed a good 
hooter in his youth, their hootings beat his 
hollow. 

Well, these young fellows quarrelled with the 
Jolly Butchers, and deserted it in a body. But 
what were they to do next ? There was not so 
much as a beer-house in the village. The Jolly 
Butchers had had it their own way, and that it 
was which made Dame Faucet so independent. 
However, the youths were not going to be * put 
upon.' There was no other public, and of course 
it was out of the question for such choice spirits 
to spend their evenings rationally and quietly at 
home. Accordingly, as it was almost too early 
for poaching, they agreed to amuse themselves 
with bat-fowling. And this having brought them 
into the Church-yard, the bright thought sug- 
gested itself to the mind of one of the party, that 
the Church would be a famous place for musical 
practice. And as there were several musicians 
among them the notion took exceedingly. Appli- 
cation was made to the Churchwarden. The 
view he took was that it was far better that the 
young men should be fiddling in the Church than 
getting drunk at the Jolly Butchers. And so he 
gave a ready consent : and for the remainder of 
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that year the clarionet^ and the bassoon^ and the 
fiddles great and small^ and the big drum were 
employed in teaching the echoing aisles to resound 
with ' The bottlers the sun of our table/ — * Be- 
gone dull care/ — ^ Nanny, wilt thou gang with 
me V and such like melodies. What a wonderful 
thing, — let me say in passing, — does it seem to us 
owls, that the reasoning bipeds should profess a 
reverence for their Churches, and use them as 
they do. 

It was not to be . expected that such an un- 
wonted amount of light and noise should exist in 
a building which was,' alWays closely locked up 
except for two or three hours on Sundays, with- 
out creating some considerable astonishment and 
confusion among the usual inhabitants of the 
dwelling, whose long- undisturbed occupancy had 
given them a fair title to look upon the building 
as their own. 

But folks are so thoughtless I A bat who had 
never seen a candle before, wanted to ascertain 
what flame was made of, and so must needs go 
bounce against it, and upset the candlestick. 
Stupid fellow I It was the signal for the musicians 
to lay aside their instruments, and to commence 
a bat-hunt and an owl-hunt through the Church. 
Such whooping and tearing about ! such throwing 
of books and hassocks at our poor persecuted 
race! - I have heard that a score or two of help* 
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less^ unoffending creatures were slaughtered that 
night. 

And in the thick of the tumult, in came old 
Fitchett, the gamekeeper, and declaring his solemn 
conviction of his ignorance that such a number of 
owls existed in the parish, (why should they not ?) 
and his resolution to clear the Church of them, (if he 
himself had been to be seen in Church as often as 
the ill-used owls, it would have been well for him !) 
he actually proceeded to his lodge, and having 
brought back a trap, baited it, and set it under 
the seat of Farmer Snorter's pew. 

As ill luck would fiave it, my poor mother, 
who had been out to a considerable distance on 
that eventful night, returned weary and exhausted 
and extremely hungry. Finding none of her 
neighbours in the belfry, and wondering where 
they could be, she flew into the body of the 
Church, and while much marvelling from the top 
of the sounding-board, as to the causes of the 
confusion which reigned among the books and 
hassocks, she unhappily sniffed the odour of 
f itchett's bait, and in another moment the iron 
teeth of the relentless trap had closed^ upon her 
venerable leg. 

Horrible were the screams she uttered in her 
vain attempts to release herself. My father, in spite 
erf the strong instinct of self-preservation, came at 
once to her rescue^ and when he found he could 
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do nothings (for the infernal secret of the trap was 
beyond even his sagacity^) he united his dolorous 
screechings to those of his unhappy mate. 

Hour after hour the outcry continued^ nor 
ceased till they had brought Beatrix Aston^ the 
old parson's pretty daughter, to the rescue. The 
noise in the Church awakened her, and being an 
early riser, she sallied forth at dawn to the scene 
of woe. Little, poor soul ! did she know of the 
management of traps, and horribly, in her fright 
and awkwardness, did she augment my suflFering 
parent's agonies. In fact, my poor mother was 
so maddened with pain, that she clawed and 
pecked with all her might at the hand which was 
striving to release her. I have, indeed, to confess 
with sorrow that Beatrix's hands were torn and 
streaming with blood before my distracted parent 
could realize the notion that her actual tormentor 
was, in will, her liberator. The brave girl, how- 
ever, persevered, and eventually succeeded in 
forcing down the spring, and thereby in relaxing 
the fast-closed teeth of the gin. 

With a piercing screech, my mother rose into 
the air, and leaving a trail of blood behind her 
flew through the open door, leaving poor Beatrix 
in dismay at the consequences of her thankless 
exertions. 

Before that year ended, there was a new parson 
at Consall S. Michael, for the old one was in his 
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grave : and the old Church was being pulled 
down^ and the old Manor House had been sold. 
Old faces and old scenes were changed, and my 
parents had a new home on Owlstone Edge. 

But so soon as I was old enough to understand 
anything, my mother taught me to love the 
parson^s daughter, and for her sake (for she was 
going to be married to a parson) to have a kindly 
thought of parsons^ wives too. 



" The moping Owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign/' 

Gray. 

When Consall steeple was no longer a safe abode, 
my worthy parents had all the world before them, 
from whence to choose another. They had no 
near relations in the neighbourhood, and to say 
truth, we bird^B of the air don't think much about 
such matters. It saves a great deal of trouble. 
We never go into mourning. We can cut our 
nearest kindred without the smallest shame or 
compunction. And if we happen to take the 
other line, we may marry our nearest relations 
without scandal. If your Mr. Heywood had 
been a Tomtit or a Dabchick, (I beg their pardons) 
he need never have brought a bill into Parliament 
to enable a man to marry his grandmother. He 
might have wedded his own without the smallest 
scandal. 

Bound, therefore, by no family considerations, 
and being, for the present, shamefully debarred 
c 
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from political privileges, my father and mother 
might have travelled to whatever country seemed 
most attractive, 

' To Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 
Or Samarchand by Oxus, Timor's throne. 
Or Paquin of Sinsean kings ; and thence 
Down to the Golden Chersonese ; or where 
The Persian in Ecbatan sat, or since 
In Hispahan ; or where the Russian Ksar 
In Mosco ; or the Sultan in Bizance 
Turchestan-born. 

The kingdoms of Almanzor, Fez, and Sus, 
Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Melind ;' 

in short, they might have wandered about 'from 
July to eternity,^ as Milton expresses it a little 
further on, (what do you think of an owlet quoting 
Milton ? A fast fowl, am I not ?) and nobody 
would have prevented them. And, in point of 
fact, they did survey the condition of owls 
' from China to Peru,' and having done so, they 
came to the conclusion that it would be just as 
well to stay in their own neighbourhood. 

Now then, just look in the map. You see 
that line of dark shading towards the south-west 
corner of the county. Of course you do. I 
could see it myself even in the broadest glare of 
daylight. Well, that is Owlstone Edge, a great 
steep cliff, which seems to have been pushed up 
in a great hurry from below, and not to have 
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known how to get back again> and so to have 
stuck fast. High above all the surrounding 
country stands the steep^ stiff crest^ and on its 
southern extremity, where it ends most abruptly, 
rises the tapering mass of craggy rock which goes 
by the name of the Owl Stone, — in time imme- 
morial the haunt of our race, before men had 
built those Churches, which their descendants 
leave empty for us to occupy. 

Have you ever been to Hastings, or S. Leonards? 
If you have not, go there by all means. But I 
assume that you have. And if you have, you 
will have been to the top of that eminence, — some 
three or four miles distant, which is crowned by 
Fairlight Mill. A marvellous view, is it not ? I 
hope you remember how many towns are to be 
seen with the naked eye, and how many harbours, 
and how many castles, and how many Churches, 
and how many of those nice Martello towers, 
which Mr. Pitt built at the cost of some thousand 
pounds apiece for the use of us owls, — who have 
occupied them ever since, admitting a qoast-guard 
now and then, upon sufferance, or out of charity. 
I hope you remember the exact numbers, because 
I do not. My race is not clever at numbers, 
seldom keep accounts as we ought, and find great 
difficulty in learning the multiplication table. If 
you have forgotten these facts, go to Mr. Bowmer, 
the bookseller, at Hastings, and he will supply 
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you with a guide-book which will tell you all 
about it. 

Well, just such a view as is to be seen from 
Fairlight Mill, might featherless bipeds see from 
the top of the Owl Stone, if they could either 
climb or fly to its summit. But as they cannot, 
I. will tell you in few words what is to be seen. 
Of course, being inland, we have no sea, nor 
harbours, nor Martello towers, but we have a 
noble English landscape : wide tracts of wood- 
land, and fat meadows, and winding streams, and 
many a snug homestead embowered in trees, and 
miles and miles of corn-fields. And nests of 
quiet villages, each, for the most part, with a 
manor-house at its outskirts ; and here and there 
the ruins of an old castle, or priory, or some such 
edifice ; and far away in the distance, the thin 
line of smoke that floats above the towns. 

I wonder whether such scenes of wealth, secu- 
rity, and peace are to be beheld any where else 
in the world. If there be, we owls have never 
heard of them. And I wonder whether those 
who live so wealthily, securely, and peacefully 
have anything like real thankfulness for blessings 
which had been continued to them and theirs 
from generation to generation, so that not one of 
them have the smallest conception of what are 
the actual horrors of war. 

But methinks the wonders and glory of an 
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English rural landscape consists in a picture to 
which I have not yet alluded. Turn where 
you will, north or south, east or west, there stands 
at a distance of two or three miles from each 
other, (often of far less,) a Church, a building 
venerable for its age, and beautiful, for the most 
part, in its construction. Church rising after 
Church over the whole surface of the country, 
like knots in net-work. 

How truly and how shrewdly, did old Cobbett, 
once himself a village boy, point out the strength 
of such a machinery as this ; its power rightly 
used. Think what it implies ! the Priest ! the 
man of education! One household at least in 
every parish which shall be setting a good example, 
and shedding a humanizing, christianizing in* 
fluence around! It implies sound Christian 
teaching, the pious training of childhood, the 
vigilant care of youth, the tenderness of charity 
bestowed on the sick and aged. It implies a 
great chainwork of good spread over the land, 
each link in its appointed place, and contributing 
to the strength of the whole. It implies all this, 
and more. 

But is that which is implied verified by actual 
fact ? You have the Churches : you have the 
Priesthood: but the People, where are they? 
You have the machinery ; and more than that, it 
is in working order. But does it work as it 
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should do ? If Dot^ what has thrown it out of 
gear? 

I am but a chick^ but I have lived long enough 
in the world to know that though machinery be 
ever so good, it will not bear neglect, and that 
nothing will be done as it ought to be done where 
the workmen will not work harmoniously together. 

Why have not the parsons of England the people 
of England ? Where lies the fault ? Deeper than 
I can fathom, or it would have been fathomed, and 
the evil remedied (surely one may hope that?) 
long ago. But I suppose, since human nature 
seems to be much the same everywhere, the faults 
of one district must be pretty much the faults of 
another. I have sometimes thought, and I 
wonder whether it be so, that the parsons of 
England are like the members of a household 
who have been suddenly awakened at midnight 
with a cry that their house is on fire. It seems 
to me that the long heavy slumber which has 
been broken at last, finds men scared and helpless. 
There is no cohesion of action, no unity of purpose 
among them. Each has his own scheme of 
putting out the fire, and so is suspicious of his 
neighbour, who has another plan. Some are too 
drowsy to be of much service ; some too excited. 
Some lose their heads altogether ; some despair. 
Some are earnest to save themselves and all 
around them, and are thinking of others rather 
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thfm of themselves. And some it is to be feared are 
thinking of themselves only^ and of what they can 
save for themselves out of the general confla* 
gration. Meanwhile, the fire is not extinguished. 
So it seems to me^ and I wonder whether I am 
right. 

I will tell you what put me upon thinking of 
the matter at all. My parents have been a long 
while in determining their future residence. 
Church towers are very convenient for our pur- 
pose; quieter and more seldom visited than 
bams; and warmer and less rheumatic than 
hollow trees. And so each Church in our neigh- 
bourhood has been visited in turn. My mother 
says that my father would make a better Arch- 
deacon than any one of the gentlemen who now 
go about in shovel hats^ and silk petticoats. Not 
a sacred edifice that he has not inspected with 
the most jealous care. And my mother and I 
often go with him ; and when we come home, we 
sit among the ivy-boughs that cling round the 
Owl Stone, and talk over what we have seen. 

We have been as far as Welton-on-the- Wolds, 
and a dismal place it is ; no parson resident ; no 
schools; every thing speaking of neglect and 
poverty, fever and ague. As for the Church, my 
father said he would not live in it if they would 
give it him. Well, our next visit was to the very 
next parish, where every thing was the reverse of 
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what we had seen at Wdton; but there the 
parson was working single-handed^ because the 
squire happened to be a man who ignored all his 
responsibilities. At West Wwisford they were 
all in hot water^ quarrelling because the parson 
wanted to have a good school. At Lower Lindon 
every thing was cold and dead^ because the parson 
Was a coward^ and afraid of a fat farmer. At 
Castle Morrilow the parson was not on speaking 
terms with his next neighbour the parson of Hal- 
lowleigh. And so it was, all over the country. 
Each was standing by himself, or else working 
with his party, and so unwilling to co-operate with 
any body who differed from him. I asked my 
father what he thought of it all. And he said he 
didnH know what to think, but that if the parsons 
didn^t look sharp, they would soon be burnt out. 
I said I thought that would be a pity. And his 
reply was that he didn^t know but that it would 
be, for after all, they were a quiet inoffensive 
race, and if they were swept away, he expected 
the Churches would not stand long after them. 
Then I asked whether he thought it would not 
be a good plan to give them some good advice ? 

My father hissed at me, and snapping his 
bill with unusual violence, asked me whether I 
thought that any one would listen to me, who, as 
he might say, had hardly yet both my legs clear 
of the egg-shell. And he further desired to 
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know what advice I had to offer^ and what I 
knew about the parsons. I could only hang 
down my head in silence. But after awhile I 
plucked up courage^ and said that I thought one 
good turn deserved another, and that since the 
family had derived so much benefit from a par- 
son^s wife, in the rescue of my dear mother from 
the trap, it behoved us to do the parsons any 
good service we could. 

" Very weU,^' repUed my father, "if you think 
so, you may try. But you had better learn 
something first about the folks whom you are 
going to take under your protection.'' 

"What would you recommend me to do, 
then ?'* I inquii*ed. 

"Do, blockhead? how can I tell what you 
should do V And then, after a pause, he added 
rather contemptuously, "Come, PU tell you 
what you may do. You may sit upon the par- 
sons' chimney-pots, and peep down their chim- 
neys, while your mother and I are looking out 
for a good roosting-place in their Churches." 

I took him at his word : and if you will have 
patience to read on, you shall know the results. 



JQoot 'BntoxaiMtit. 

" Once we called the past'ral house our own. 

Short-liy'd possession I but the record fair 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 
Still outlives many a storm." 

COWFBR. 

My mother told me afterwards that my father 
was in an uncomfortable way on the evening when 
I had talked to him about the parsons. He had 
hardly had a wink of sleep all the previous day ; 
disturbed by the butchers who call themselves 
sportsmen^ and who were killing hares and phea- 
sants for the pleasure of killing. He had just 
peeped out of his shelter in the ivy once^ and 
there^ gun in hand^ in the thick of the sport 
(sporty forsooth !) he had caught a glimpse of a 
parson^ whom he knew to be 

" a stranger to the poor, 

Rare at his home, and never at his books." 

My father, too, had eaten something that had 
disagreed with him ; by some mysterious hints 
he had let fall, my mother was almost afraid it 
had been a toad, but sh^ was afraid to ask, he 
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was so shorty and snappish; but she knew he 
had been disappointed in a mousing-expedition^ 
and had come home so hungry that he might 
have done anything desperate. Thus the indi- 
gestion he was feeling, and the sight he had seen 
had induced him to speak slightingly, if not 
disrespectfully of a class towards which he, in 
reality, felt very diflFerently. He had had abun- 
dant opportunities, as she remarked, of judging 
as to what sort of a race the parsons really are, 
and his opinion is, that, take them for all in all 
they are the best and most devoted priesthood on 
the face of the earth ; the most blameless in their 
lives; the most kind and generous; the most 
conscientious ; the most thoroughly imbued with 
the truth of what they teach; not the least learned, 
nor the least painstaking. ^'They have great 
disadvantages in their imperfect training for their 
profession,^^ says my father, '^ great disadvantages 
with respect to their social position; and their 
condition is anomalous in many ways; and of 
course, in a body of ten or fifteen thousand there 
must be some worldly or profligate men, but, in 
the main, they come as near to what a Christian 
ministry should be as anything which is to be 
seen in the world at present, at any rate." '^ It 
is the interest of some," he added, on another 
occasion, " and the policy of others to run them 
down. Nothing the Times loves better than to 
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turn out a parson^ and worry him to death for 
the amusement of its readers^ and to speak of the 
whole race 

* As if Hypocrisy and Nonsense 
Had got the Advowson of their consdence.' 

But, take my word for it/' he concluded, "if 
they drive the parsons out of their homes, Religion 
won't be long in following them. Few folks take 
the trouble to judge for themselves in such a 
question. They are content to follow the popular 
cry. And, while the world stands, the devil will 
take good care that the popular cry shall be 
against the clergy, and the more they strive to 
overthrow his kingdom, (in other words, the more 
devoted they are,) the greater pains will he take 
to render them unpopular. Hence it happens 
that if a parson falls, his fall is published in every 
direction by ten thousand malicious tongues. 
Of the good he does, no record, except by the 
merest chance, ever meets the public ear.'' 

" No," said my mother. " And if one hears 
little of the good done by the parsons, one hears 
nothing at all of the good done by their wives. 
And yet there is no class of persons in this country, 
which do a tithe of the good that they do. I 
believe that not a year passes but two or three 
score of parsons' wives are brought to their graves, 
fairly worn out by work to which they have 
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devoted themselves. Many a martyr of whom 
the world has never heard will come from their 
ranks/' 

"Yes/* said my father, ''God's Calendar is 
better than man's best martyrologies. But I 
don't see that they lose much by not being talked 
about. I would rather be in the shade than in 
the moonshine, any night. To be sure I am an 
owl. And the world thinks less of owls than it 
does of eagles. But I suppose there can be no 
question as to which is the safest and most tran^^ 
quil life. The scholar's career is so uneventful 
that the biographer can make nothing of it. Th« 
statesman's or the general's is so bristling with 
incidents that interest is overwhelmed, and me- 
mory crushed beneath them. But which, think 
you, has the largest share of the enjoyment of 
life ? No, no, let who will be the observed of all 
beholders, — ^the quiet nook for me !" 

So then I thought within myself that I would 
judge with my own eyes, and see how far our own 
neighbourhood corroborated my father's assertions. 
And I am bound to say that I have found him 
right. Old Izaak Walton, with a dreary picture 
before him, was tempted to talk of '' the corroding 
cares of a country parsonage," but so far as I have 
seen, the country parsonage is, or may be, the 
scene of as much happiness as is granted to any 
of us in a world of trial ; and if the parson's wife 
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does not find happiness in her daily round of 
duties^ it is ordinarily her own fault. She will 
spend her years, it may be, in retirement ; she 
will go on many a thankless errand, and have to 
face many a discouragement, and bear many a 
disappointment. But her course lies amid ways 
of pleasantness, and paths of peace. And surely, 
it is no small privilege to have the opportunity of 
gaining many hearts, of winning many souls to 
wisdom ; of being looked upon as adviser, parent, 
friend, of young and old ; of being, as I heard 
a poor crazy body say of a parson^s wife, (and 
higher praise there could hardly be) * the univer- 
sal mother.^ And I believe that our parsons' 
wives, do, in the main, deserve the title. I believe 
they always do when they realize the responsi- 
bilities of their position, and work as truq yoke* 
fellows, to their husbands. We hear much, at 
the present time, of the need of sisters of charity 
to give their time i^nd talents to our schools and 
hospitals, and prisons and penitentiaries. The 
evils which have accumulated from keeping women 
out of their proper place in society, and away 
from duties which none but they can adequately 
discharge, have become so great and unbearable 
that even the din of controversial tongues is si- 
lenced at last, and henceforth it is to be presumed, 
there will be no more jealousy of the aid of sisters 
of mercy, than there is of the police, or the cab- 
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men. But^ I have sometimes thought that the 
evil would have been felt and acknowledged long 
ago if our parsons had had no wives. Sisters of 
mercy have chiefly, perhaps, flourished in countries 
where the clergy are unmarried. The celibacy of 
the clergy has rendered the need of such a class 
so obvious, that there has always been an audible 
demand for them. We, in England, have had 
the thing without the name. Our sisters of 
charity, have from generation to generation, 
worked so quietly and unobtrusively that their 
very existence has been unmarked. The parson* s 
wife has, for the last three hundred years, been 
the sister of charity. Do you doubt the fact ? 
Examine the condition of every parish where the 
parson is unmarried, and where there is no relative 
of his own, and no charitable parishioner to un- 
dertake those ofiSces which usually devolve on the 
parson's wife. Ask, in that parish, what is the 
want which is most generally and frequently felt ? 
'If the parson would but marry,' will be the 
reply, ' we should do well enough.' Of course, 
that implies a good deal : it implies that he does 
not marry a fine lady, or a proud lady, or a 
worldly lady, or one devoid of deep religious 
feelmg. Better, a thousand fold better be with- 
out such a parson's wife as that ! But grant that 
she is what a parson's wife should be, and you 
have the very best of sisters of charity. And there 
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are thousands such in England. But there ought 
to be scores of thousands; nay^ hundreds of 
thousands of sisters of charity for our present popu- 
lation . And it is because the demand has so largely 
exceeded the supply, that it is only henceforth 
where numbers are very limited that the parson's 
wife can be the sister of charity. There must be 
an organized body of such messengers of mercy 
to do God's work for Chrtst's sake in all large 
parishes, as in all the towns of the kingdom. 

Meanwhile, all honour to the parsons' wives 
who have hitherto supplied their place, in so far 
as it has been supplied. And till their place be 
supplied, and when it is supplied, the parson's 
wife will still have her position, and her duties, — 
her own exclusive position and exclusive duties. 

Nobly she has often discharged them. Very 
much she does already. Might she not do still 
more f Let us see if some errors might not be 
corrected, — at any rate here and there ; and her 
usefulness extended. Come with me where you 
will, and you will find the parson's wife a blessing 
in many respects, to her neighbours. Might she 
not, by acting more systematically, become a still 
greater ? Is it not due to her husband and the 
Church of God, that she should at least consider 
the subject, carefully ? 

Has the author of 'the Country Parson' 
spoken unadvisedly, or too strictly, when he says. 
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that " the parson^s wife among her neighbours is 
the beginning of good discourses, his children 
among children, his servants among other ser- 
vants ; so that as in the house of those that are 
skilled in music, all are musicians; so in the 
house of a preacher, all are preachers V' 



JE^oot dtoxxoioxatibt. 

** The trivial round, the common task/' 

Keblb. 

Ah ! I see you can't swallow the notion that 
parsons' wives are sisters of mercy. You can't 
figure to yourself any one with such a designation 
attached to her who does not live in a beguinage^ 
or go about in a stiff white hood^ and a black 
woollen gown, — half nun, half widow, with a 
Breviary poking itself out of her pocket, and a 
rosary hanging round her neck, and something 
like the points of cloven hoofs, and the tip of 
a forked tail, (to be occasionally detected by those 
who are sufficiently on the alert,) peeping from 
under her petticoat. 

Well, well, rein in your imagination for one 
minute; and muzzle your prejudices for about 
half that time ; and for fifteen seconds or there- 
abouts, let us suppose that a sister of mercy is 
simply a Christian woman, who gives up her time, 
talents and energies to the sick, the sorrowing, 
the penitents, the poor, the little ones of Christ. 
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Never mind her dress. It shall be pink and blue 
if you like^ not a bit of black in it but her shoes ; 
and if your apprehensions would be thereby al- 
layed, she shall wear a pair of putty-coloured 
boots and a quaker's bonnet. Only, for the sake 
of our common humanity, do suppose it possible 
that a woman may act so disinterested a part, 
and, for the sake of the Church of England, that 
such a woman might be a daughter of her commu- 
nion. Take your own views of holiness, and self- 
devotion, and usefulness, whatever they may be : 
make her of your own party, if you happen to 
be a partizan; tinge her with the particular 
'' — ism'^ that liketh you best, only do suppose it 
possible that she is giving up herself heart and 
soul to the work of holding up the weak, healing 
the sick, binding up the broken, bringing again 
the outcasts, seeking the lost. 

Thank you, dear sir, or madam. I am ex- 
tremely obliged to you. I will not trespass on 
your forbearance for a moment longer, or tread 
heedlessly on the corns of your mind. I know 
by experience that the process is extremely pain- 
ful; for even upon us owls, this heavy-heeled 
nineteenth century thinks it worth its while to set 
its ponderous hoof, and make us wince. You have, 
however, most obligingly conceived a sister of 
mercy whom you would rejoice to honour, and 
would look upon without suspicion. You have 
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imagined her in the abstract. I will show her to 
you^ as the logicians would say^ in the concrete. 

I can find you just such a woman as you are 
looking for among the parsons' wives. Whisper 
in my ear so that nobody can hear you, whether 
she is to be High Church, or Low Church, or 
Broad Church, or Narrow Church, or Deep Church, 
or Shallow Church ; — what you will. 

Thank you, once more. To hear, is to obey. 
Not the least difficulty in finding the article 
among your own friends. A rare bird ? a black 
swan 7 Nothing of the kind. Quite a common- 
place sort of character ; nothing at all remark- 
able in the opinion of her neighbours: just a 
kind-hearted good old lady, whom any body that 
will take the trouble may resemble. But, a real, 
unsophisticated, unadulterated sister of mercy, for 
all that ! 

A flight of a couple of miles from Owlstone 
Edge to the westward, brings us to Hallowleigh 
Parsonage. Peep through the crack in the shut- 
ters. The old parson is asleep in his arm chair, 
for he is weary, and has been trying to wade 
through a light article on dogmatic theology in 
the Quarterly " Standard of Orthodoxy .'' Mrs. 
Meek would be glad to have a nap too. A short 
doze over an antiquarian contribution upon Celts 
and Torques, or Dripstone mouldings, in the last 
number of the Gentleman's Magazine, would re- 
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fresh her greatly, for she too is weary : but there 
is a button-hole burst in the wristband of the 
shirt which her husband is to assume to-morrow, 
and a stocking to be darned, and where his com- 
fort can be increased, even in the merest trifle, 
she will never posthabit it to her own. 

Very little that is exciting in such a picture ! 
Absolutely nothing. And, to tell you the truth, 
Mrs. Meek has not a spark of romance in her 
whole composition. She has been going on in 
the same sort of humdrum way in which you see 
her to-night, for nearly forty years. She is a plain, 
ordinary-looking, rather stout old lady. Her 
notions, I fear, are somewhat contracted. She 
hardly keeps up with the spirit of the age. Her 
education was limited. I have heard her make 
sad work with her aspirates. She has had a fit of 
the gout. Her husband's income has never ex- 
ceeded four hundred a year ; but upon that she 
has reared a family of three children, who are 
making their way in the world, and doing their 
parents no discredit. 

Hour after hour, last night, did Mrs. Meek lie 
awake, thinking what she could do or say to make 
an impression on that bold bad village-girl, who 
has over and over again disappointed her, and 
who has now come home once more, more reckless 
and disgraced than ever. A tender heart has 
Penelope Meek, and the heart-ache of last night. 
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settled itself into a head-ache betimes this mom- 
ing. Most ladies of my acquaintance would have 
lain in bed on a smaller excuse. Not so Mrs. 
Meek. She was up and about at her usual hour. 
There was the milk to be given out among half- 
a-score of poor families^ — not much^ but just 
enough for each to add to the comfort of the 
morning meal. And then there were already two 
or three applicants for medicine to be attended to^ 
and a scalded foot to be dressed. Breakfast over^ 
there was the visit to the kitchen and larder; the 
consideration how the scraps of yesterday could 
be warmed up so as to make a comfortable meal 
for some one in the village^ who needs a meat 
dinner^ or good broth daily ; and the scheming of a 
light puddings which should not be too insipid for 
Mr. Meek, nor too rich for the young mother re- 
covering from a fever, and who was destined to 
have Mrs. Meek^s own share of the superfluous 
dainty. A baby must have its gums lanced, and 
a long rigmarole must be listened to from the 
shoemaker^s widow, who, professing inquisitive- 
ness on the laws of apprenticeship, was secretly 
desirous of borrowing half-a-crown. Then Mrs. 
Meek posts oflF to " the big school,^* to hear her 
class, and examine yesterday^s work; and thence 
to the infants' school, to say a few kind, en- 
couraging words to the little creatures, who cluster 
round as though she were the " mammy'* of each. 
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Then home to matters connected with the clothing 
club, or the lying-in charity, or the coal-fund, or 
9ome such concern. And then, almost before she 
has had time to sit down and rest, the afternoon's 
work begins. Hallowleigh is a scattered parish, 
consisting of several hamlets, and each hamlet 
must be visited in turn. And all cases of sick 
babies, and mothers in their confinement, and 
so forth, — the dressing of wounds, and those 
pairochial affairs which are best left to female deli-* 
cacy and tenderness, devolve on Mrs. Meek, and 
her visits must be made on foot, and generally 
without the support of her husband's arm. 

Hasn't she a pony*chaise ? 

Not she I Half the parson's charities must be 
curtailed in order, to buy oats, if that were the 
case. And she would be expected to make 
morning visits, and go out to dinners at a dis- 
tance, if she had a carriage ; and then her poor 
people would be sufferers. *' They have a right 
to all my time," Bays Mrs. Meek, " and to all 
that I have to spend, and to all that in me can be 
spent," And so her visitings are almost wholly, 
-— flo to speak, — professionaL What she can do 
in the way of kind and thoughtful civility, and. 
Christian courtesy, she gladly does : but visit, for 
the sake of visiting, she does not. And if you 
see her at another than a cottage door, you may 
be pretty sure that there is sickness or sorrow in 
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that house, or that she is come to intercede for 
some penitent offender, or that she is on some 
mission of peace, to reconcile neighbours whom 
village scandal-mongers have set by the ears. 
. The shadows of evening are lengthening on 
most days of the week before she gets home, 
and His ten to one but she is greeted at the par- 
sonage gate by more than one petitioner. '^ Sorry 
to trouble her so late, but Daniel Jones' boy has 
drunk boiling water out of the spout of the tea- 
kettle ;" or " Willie Moore has been birds-nesting 
and has fallen out of the big elm, and is lying in- 
sensible/' Or may be it is, *'My girl Lizzy, 
Ma'am, is getting so masterful that we can do 
nothing with her at home, and the father thinks 
he had better bring her up here to-night, that 
you may give her a good talking to/' And so 
another hour or so is spent. I have said nothing 
of Mrs. Meek in her household, among her 
servants, yet she is as watchful over them in her 
homely way, as if they were her own children ; 
nor of Mrs. Meek in her family, with her children 
and her husband ; yet her conduct as wife and 
mother is not the weakest point in her character. 
And, such as she is, she is quite content with her 
lot, and has not a desire beyond it, so far as this 
world is concerned. Yet none can be with her, 
and not feel that she is one whose home is not 
here, and not be reminded by her words and 
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works to those around her, that the ever present 
thought in her mind is that which was so beau- 
tifully expressed some thousands of years ago — 
' We are journeying to the land whereof the Lord 
hath said, I will give it you. Come thou with 
us, and we will do thee good.' 

" Well, I dare say that Mrs. Meek is a very 
worthy, good, comfortable, old soul : but you 
have described nothing uncommon or out of the 
way.'' 

Exactly. I have done just what I meant to do. 

* Needs no show of mountain hoary. 
Winding shore, or deepening glen, 

Where the landscape in its glory 
Teaches truth to wandering men : 

Give true hearts but earth and sky, 

And some flowers to bloom and die, — 

Homely scenes and simple views 

Lowly thoughts may best infuse.' 

And Mrs. Meek's lowly thoughts and loving 
ways have made her what she is — a sister of charity. 

" Well, at that rate, every parson's wife is a 
sister of charity." 

Not exactly : for some of them do not realize 
their position and their duties ; and so perhaps 
the contemplation of a few such cases may not be 
altogether useless in augmenting the number 
who do. 

But for the present I must cease, and go a 



" Like cats in air-pumps, to subsist we strive 
On joys too thin to keep the soul alive/' 

Young. 

Here we are at Slimeham-in-the-Sludge ! But 
don't be misled by a name bestowed some cen- 
turies ago when S. Martin was still "in the 
fields/' and Newton "in the thistles/' Sludge^ 
fields^ and thistles^ are no longer the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of their respective localities. 
S. Martin has got the National Gallery^ and a 
couple of squirts instead of 'his fields. Newton^ 
for anything I know to the contrary^ (for sooth to 
say^ I know nothing about it^) may be growing 
pine-apples instead of thistles. And as for Slime- 
ham^ it rejoices in three remarkably good turn- 
pike roads. 

However, so far as Mrs. Maugre is concerned, 
Slimeham is still Slimeham*in-the-Sludge; and 
she thinks with envy of the parish which still re- 
joicing in the designation of S. Martin's in the 
fields, has not a field within its circumference, 
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and has excliaiiged its lowing herds^ for the rattle 
of cabs, and '^ the busy hum of men." 

It is one of the most frequent freaks of cross- 
grained Fortune to stick the square men into 
round holes, and the round men into square 
holes. Mr. Layard means to set all this right, 
and put every body (himself, it is to be hoped, 
inclusive) into their proper places. But for the 
present, Mrs. Maugre, like most of her neighs 
hours, is suffering from the common rule, and 
she can join, with all her heart, in the universal 
chorus, — 

'' O that I was where I would be, 
Then would I be where I am not ! 
But where I am, there I must be, 
And where I would be, I cannot." 

Not that any of her friends, or indeed Mrs. 
Maugre herself, knows exactly where she would 
hke to be, nor, as the saying is, what she would 
like to be at. Only, living at Slimeham-in-the- 
Sludge, she would have preferred to be in S. 
Martin in the fields, and if she had happened to 
be residing with S. Martin, she would probably 
have had a speedy hankering after the piquant 
pleasures of Newton in the thistles. 

Now let us take a peep' at the parsonage of 
Slimeham. A comfortable parlour, plenty o 
couches and armchairs, piles of circulating-library 
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rubbish upon the tables, a bright, biasing fire, — 
for it is a cold, damp evening. 

*'What a bright, cheerful blase P' cries our 
old friend, Mrs. Meek. *'We haven't begun 
fires yet at Hallowleigh. I was thinking last 
night that we must soon begin to indulge our- 
selves.'^ 

'^Ah!'' answered a thin, plaintive, depressed 
voice, '^of course we need fires down here so 
much sooner than you do in your nice dry air. 
Indeed, my dear, there is hardly a night, even in 
the dog-days, in which I can do without a fire, — 
so chilly and aguish, so much fog and exhalation 
from the — the pond at the end of the field. You 
know we mttst be unhealthy, my dear, at Slime- 
ham-in-the-Sludge. The very name is enough.^' 

"Surely no, unless you have got the thing. 
I've understood that there used to be ague here 
before the Inclosure and Drainage Act passed, 
but that must be near a hundred years ago. To 
my thinking, Mrs. Maugre, Slimeham, for a flat 
country, is as bright and pretty a place as one 
could wish to see.*' 

Mrs. Maugre, a large-boned woman, of sandy 
colouring, and a general predominance of drab, 
drew her Shetland shawl round her and sighed. 

" I wonder what kind of coals you use,'' observed 
Mrs. Meek, endeavouring to change the subject, 
"they bum so much more brightly than ours." 
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" I'm sure I don't know, my dear. All I know 
is that they are shockingly wasteful, burnt out in 
a moment almost, and that they leave such a 
nasty white ash behind them, that one's dress, 
and everything in the room is covered with it. 
No such thing as good coal in these inland places ; 
we have just a choice between slates that won't 
bum at all, or these things that flare up like a 
tar barrel. And such a price as we have to pay ! 
But it's all of a piece. The climate, and the food, 
and the fuel! all of a piece! I conclude that 
the natives don't feel it; but how persons of 
delfcate constitutions, and who are accustomed to 
the comforts of civilized life are to get acclimatized, 
I really can't imagine. But I suppose they don't, 
my dear. I suppose they sink into an early 
grave." 

'^ Well, you know, there is old Mrs. Elmsley, 
the widow of the last rector but one, still a hale 
woman, though she is past ninety." 

^'A coarse fabric, my dear, a coarse fabric; 
and probably bom in the village. But I am not 
going to inflict my distresses upon you. I must 
say it was extremely kind of you to take pity on 
me in my loneliness. Mr. Maugre away for a 
whole week, and not a soul to speak to within 
miles." 

" Mr. Meek knew you were apt to get depressed 
when alone, and so he was very willing to spai*e 
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me. It is quite a fine night for the time of year^ 
and I shall have the moon to light me home.^' 

''You don't mean that you intend to return to 
Hallawleigh to-night V^ 

"Yes, thank you, I really must. There are 
matters to be attended to at home, which I don't 
like to leave to servants, and I am glad to take 
any labour that I can off Mr. Meek's hands. He 
will send John for me about nine o'clock/' 

" I can't imagine how you get through all you 
do, my dear." 

"Well, I set to work rather systematically," 
(Mrs. Maugre yawned) " and there is a good Seal 
in habit, and in determining to get through one's 
work. Do you know, I sometimes think that if 
you could go out a little more, and exert a little 
more, you would find an improvement both in 
health, and spirits." 

" Ah, if I were elsewhere it might be so, but 
not here. The roads are so muddy for six months 
in the year ^" 

" Well, with a good thick pair of boots, and a 
linsey-woolsey petticoat, I find I can face all 
weathers, and even the mud on Hallowleigh 
Common. I wish you would make the effort." 

" 'Twould be no use. I am such a bad walker, 
and so soon exhausted." 

" Take more food, my dear." 

"The butcher's meat is so very inferior here- 
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abouts^ so very unlike what I am used to^ tliat I 
have no appetite/' 

Good Mrs. Meek had very sufficient reasons 
for thinking otherwise^ and indeed for knowing 
that her invalid friend was able to take three com- 
fortable meals of meat in the course of the twenty- 
four hours^ and a fair allowance of port wine^ and 
porter into the bai^n : but she kept her own 
counsel^ and only suggested whether if she visited 
the cottages and schools somewhat more^ she 
might not find an increasing interest in the place. 

"My dear/' was the reply, "I really don't 
think it possible to get up even the shadow of an 
interest in respect to anything connected with 
SUmeham, and even if I could^ I would not^ for of 
course Mr. Maugre's staying here is out of the 
question." 

" Yet for the time you are here, would it not be 
pleasanter to ... to try and find happiness in the 
sphere of duty where God has placed you ?" 

" really, I don't see any material out of which 
one's happiness is to be made. The place is 
frightful, — to my notions at least, and the climate 
kills me, and there is no pleasant society in the 
neighbourhood ; and the farmers are purseproud 
savages ; and the people in the village so rough, 
and shockingly immoral, many of them ; and the 
children so dirty, that there is nothing on which 
to build." 
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" Well, there I differ from you. I thiuk in 
such cases one may always build on the hope of 
God's helping us, if we try and help ourselves. 
And surely in the effort to make a change in such 
an unpromising state of things, you would find, 
even amid much thanklessness, and many dis- 
couragements, an ever-growing source of interest.'^ 

"It might be different, perhaps, if we were 
sure of being condemned to pass our lives here. 
But that, my dear, is something too shocking to 
be thought of. Of course Mr. Maugre would not 
deem it right to allow things to go down, and so 
he keeps up the services in the Church, and the 
schools, and the clubs, and the charities just as 
the late Rector did : but as he is always looking 
out for a change, he is unwilling to entangle him- 
self : he considers his connection with Slimeham 
as only temporary .'' 

"That is the common condition of all our 
tenures, '^ observed Mrs, Meek, very gravely, 
" and we none of us know how soon the con- 
nection between ourselves and our flocks may come 
to an end.'' 

"No," replied Mrs. Maugre, not the least 
understanding the drift of Mrs. Meek's remark. 
"And so it is impossible not to feel unsettled." 

" You are expecting some other preferment ?" 

" Well, you know the Archbishop of Maccles- 
field has taken the next presentation to the living 
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of Fullneck cum Threebottle as his option. 
FuUneek is close by Mr. Maugre's elder brother's 
place^ and the Archbishop more than hinted his 
readiness to listen to any recommendation from 
him. But it will never do to have only one 
string to his bow^ and so my husband is trying to 
effect an exchange. Robert feels himself quite 
misplaced here. We have always been accus- 
tomed to genteel society. Robert, you know, is 
related to several noble and distinguished Irish 
families. The Meagres of Castle Megrim are 
connections, though the English branch spells its 
name Maugre. Lady Drumgriskin who lives at 
Bath is Robert's own aunt on the mother's side. 
And therefore, my dear madam, you will see that 
there is nothing at all unreasonable in Robert's 
considering himself here in a position that is be- 
neath him." 

" Surely the work of winning souls, anywhere, 
is a work of such importance, such honour, 
that " 

" Of course, of course, my dear Mrs. Meek : if 
you choose to look at the matter in that point of 
view ; but viewing the business as the world in 
general would view it, one must say that Slime- 
ham is not the place for Mr. Maugre, and that 
Mr. Maugre is thrown away at Slimeham. With 
his agreeable manners, and sociable dispositions, 
with so much refinement and delicacy of senti- 
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ment, a decidedly poetical turn of mind^ and such 
powers of conversation^ — for him to be wasting 
his existence among the boors and clodhoppers of 
Slimeham-in-the-SIudge is really preposterous. 
And even were it not so^ something seems due to 
me. You see how my nerves are being shattered 
by solitude^ — the mind preying on itself^ Mrs. 
Meek^ and how the damp and relaxing atmosphere 
are raining my health. When I married Mr. 
Mangre^ my relations never contemplated my 
being sent into banishment^ and to be here for ten 
months in the year^ and only to be with them at 
Brighton for two, — really, my dear, mine is like 
the fate of a convict I I can only hope that till 
Follneck falls vacant, (and the Incumbent, though 
a young man, has had more than one threatening 
of apoplexy, we are assured,) Mr. Maugre may 
effect some exchange. There is a nice pro- 
prietary Chapel that he has heard about, where 
the officiating Clergyman is under a cloud, and 
though the income is something better than this, 
he may perhaps be glad enough to effect an ex- 
change, and so Robert is gone up to try and 
make a bargain with him.^^ 

Mrs. Maugre, Mrs. Maugre I you are a long 
way off yet from being a sister of mercy. Those 
boors and clodhoppers have souls to be saved, — 
each soul as precious as your own. Try and 
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realize the value of one single soul. And you 
will grow less nervous about your health, more 
indifferent to climate, less eager for polite society, 
more content to stay where you are, and to do the 
best you can, with the means and opportunities 
which God has given you, in the position where 
He has placed you. 

You will be a happier woman than if you lived 
in the choicest Brighton society, or were the wife 
of the parson of Fullneck. 

And this latter you will never be. You will live 
and die at Slimeham-in-the- Sludge. Do then, I 
beseech you, make the best of it ! You may, if you 
will, be happy, and a blessing there. But in the 
parsonage of Fullneck you will never set your 
foot. The Archbishop has promised it to th^ 
learned translator of Hiccadocius "De barbis 
Judseorum.'' 



ilgoot ®t)ur8ators* 

" Float 'em, and skout 'em; and skont 'em, and float 'em." 

Shakspere. 

Half^fast seven in the evening of a fine Sep- 
tember day. Harvest over. The last gleaner has 
returned from the fields^ and the twilight is fading 
so fast into night that an owl can look about him 
with some comfort, and even sail down the village- 
street without much risk of persecution. 

Not but what I consider discretion to be the 
better part of valour, and therefore when I see 
a knot of idle lads and boys clustering together, I 
know they are ripe for mischief, and so I take 
good care to keep out of reach of their sticks and 
stones. 

And, night after night, there is such an assem- 
blage to be seen close by the spot where the old 
maypole stands in the village of Little Nattering. 
Against the bit of old railing, by the culvert, 
is their haunt. Some are leaning against the 
posts, and some are squatting beside them, and 
some are lying flat on their stomachs, on the patch 
of dusty grass, in front of the rails. Week days. 
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and Sundays^ all the year round, — nay, almost at 
all hours of the day, but specially towards night- 
fall, the idlers congregate there. And worse on 
Sundays ; for some will be standing there even 
during the hours of divine service, and those that 
are then there seem more noisy and ill-conditioned 
than on other days. 

Look at them to-night. There must be eight 
or ten of them ; (he eldest not above two or three- 
and-twenty ; the youngest not so old by ten years. 
They have been playing at pitch-and-toss, and are 
quarrelling over a bet. Suddenly, the eager dis- 
cussion stops, — for one of the party happens to 
look down the road, and sees the parson^s wife 
coming towards them. He gives a nudge to a 
bold-looking youth, who is standing with his 
arms a-kimbo, and his hands in his trouser pockets, 
his cap set jauntily on one side of his head, and 
his waistcoat of cat's skin with the fur on. The 
youth had been whistling, but on receiving the 
nudge which was intended to check him, he 
begins a song, in a loud impudent tone, beating 
time to his own music, with his heavy heels : 

" We're all dry with drinking on't, 
"We're all dry with drinking on't ; 
The piper kiss'd the fiddler's wife, 
And I can't sleep for thinking on't." 

And then the same choice words were repeated in 
full chorus, and then there was a peal of noisy 
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laughter; in the midst of which poor Mrs. Peek- 
over passed by. A little boy, — the least of the 
party, who had only left school the preceding 
week, instinctively touched his hat to the parson^s 
wife, for which he was then and there " bonneted*' 
by the vocalist in catskin, — ^that is to say, his hat 
was driven down so forcibly over his eyes that its 
brim rested on his chin. A fresh shout of laughter 
ensued, which was followed by the crowing of a 
cock, the lowing of a cow, the yelping of a cur, 
and such like sounds, till the lady's figure was 
lost in the growing dusk. 

Nothing disrespectful was said, but the evident 
object of the whole party was to show disrespect ; 
to make poor Mrs. Feckover feel that she had no 
influence over them ; that she was a subject of 
rude ridicule to them ; that they set her at de- 
fiance, as it were, and dared her to take any notice 
of them and their proceedings. 

And yet there was not one of the youths who 
were guilty of this unmanly act, who had not 
known Mi*s. Feckover from his infancy, and to 
whom he had not been in the habit of paying 
outward marks of respect so long as he con- 
tinued at school. Emancipated from that, and 
become their own masters, it was their habit thus 
to treat one whom they certainly ought to have 
looked upon as their benefactress. 

Time had been that a slight from the people of 
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Nattering would have been deeply felt by the 
parsoQ^s wife : now she had grown almost callous 
to disrespect^ and even insult. 

But how had all this come to pass ? 

In some parishes^ a great deal more of clownish 
ignorance^ and rude boorishness is to be found 
than in others. Roughness and apparent incivility 
are not to be hastily set down as intentional* 
Any one who has had to do with the poor will 
have observed over and over again that shyness 
will occasionally vent itself in a nervous laugh^ as 
provoking as it is uncontrollable^ or in some act 
which may easily be misconstrued into one of 
audacious impudence. 

And again, in every parish there will be some 
black sheep, some unabashed embodiments of evil 
principles, to whom it will be glory and joy to 
avail themselves of opportunities of showing con* 
tempt for, or hatred of reUgion, by insulting its 
ministers, to act in a spirit of bravado against the 
Church, and her ordinances, and to shock the 
better feelings of their neighbours. In such 
cases, in so far as the parson's wife may be sup- 
posed to shine with any lustre borrowed from her 
husband, she must expect to come in for a share 
of his unpopularity. 

And every now and then too, some family, 
or some clique in the parish will take huff. The 
old washerwoman's daughter has been seen at the 
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wake in very bad company. The parara warns 
the girl of her danger^ and the rerasge taken 
is that the next time the mother meets the parson's 
wife, the long-accustomed curtsey is laid aside, 
and the good lady is stared at as if she were alto- 
gether a stranger in the Tillage. The parson 
reports to the magistrates some unseemly uproar 
at the public-house, and thereupon the especial 
haunters of the Chequers look extremely sulky at 
the parish priest, throw stones at his dog, take his 
gate off its hinges, cut his clothes' lines, or even 
go the length of stealing his apples. 

But storms like these soon blow over. When 
a month or two has elapsed, and the parson and 
his family are found to be apparently so obtuse as 
not to have noticed that offence has been taken, 
and that they greet their neighbours just as they 
have always greeted them, Dolly Hopkins reverts 
to her curtsey, and the gentry who frequent the 
Chequers forbear from further acts of annoyance. 

There is nothing so inexplicable, so unintelli- 
gible, to the undisciplined portion of a flock 
as the discovery that they can't affront the parson ; 
that let them do what they will, he will endure it, 
and bear no malice in consequence; that they 
may insult him, and he make no attempt at re- 
taliation, and yet lose no portion of his dignity or 
influence. 

Once get him to resent the injury, to be angry 
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at the slight^ to be affronted at the motives im- 
puted to him^ and the battle is lost : his assail- 
ants have carried their point. But unaffronted, 
(we invent a very expressive word for the occa- 
sion) he is impregnable. At first they think he 
is a coward. By and by something shows that 
he is not that, l^hen what can he be ? It never 
occurs to them that he can be a Christian. He 
has put up with some insult from farmer Dobbs, 
which, had it been offered to farmer Hobbs, would 
have- eventuated in a feud which would last for 
three generations at least. But the parson goes 
on just as if he had been paid a compliment. 
Taunts seem to run off him as water does from a 
ducVs back. For a while the assailants think 
they have not mixed the dose strong enough. 
They produce their more sweltered venom. But 
the parson goes on never minding. They pour 
on, and he endures. And so at length they tire. 
There is no excitement, no fun in attacking a 
tortoise. He makes no resistance, and they can 
make no impression. And so the contest is at an 
end. The fire dies out for want of fuel. And then 
follows the natural reaction. A sense of shame 
creeps up. And having ceased to proclaim what 
they think of the parson, they begin to wonder what 
he thinks of them. And when he reads in their 
puzzled faces that some such process is going on, 
he makes some little advance by way of helping 
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them. And thus in the end it comes to pass that 
the parson has no such stedfast friends^ and 
steady-going adherents as his quondam foes. 
*' The power of gentleness/' says Henry Martyn, 
" is irresistihle/' If any reader doubts the fact, 
let him try the experiment. 

But how does all this bear on Mrs. Feckover, 
and the rude lads at Little Nattering ? 

Why thus. There is no obvious reason why the 
parson's wife should be an object of dislike. The 
parson himself may have those to deal with to whom 
plain-spoken admonitions and reproofs are needful, 
and whom he must warn if he would not have the 
guilt of their blood on his head. Such warnings 
will ofttimes give offence, and he will be hated in 
proportion as he does his work unflinchingly. 
But the parson's wife is far less exposed to enmity ; 
and so many opportunities occur in which she can 
be a mediator and peacemaker, in which she can 
intercede, and exercise oflSces of mercy and love, that 
it seems unnatural that she should have an enemy. 

How happened it that Mrs. Peckover was an 
object, not only of dislike, but of disrespect ? We 
have watched her reception by the most unpro- 
mising body of her parishioners, and under cir- 
cumstances where dislike would show itself most 
rudely. But though the exhibition of feeling was 
ordinarily controlled, it was nearly universal. 
Mrs. Peckover was a high principled, conscientious 
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woman, fully alive to the responsibilities which 
devolve on a parson's wife, and resolute in the 
discharge of them to the best of her judgment. 
Anything which she thought it behoved her to do 
or say, she said, and did. She was kind-hearted, 
and unsparing in her trouble, generous, indisposed 
to take offence, and ever ready to forgive, though 
by no means indiffei*ent to the treatment she 
received from the people at Nattering. Why 
then, was she so much disliked ? 

Simply because she had the notion, that any 
person, who, in her position, attempted to do her 
duty, must be disliked, and she therefore made 
no effort to make herself amiable to those with 
whom she had to do. Her whole life was spent 
in doing right things in a wrong way, and in 
cutting herself off from obtaining the influence, 
which was thoroughly due to her on the score of 
her devotedness and exertions. 

Perhaps this sounds like a paradox, but the 
case is one which is occurring every day, and 
which mars an infinite amount of good. We 
have no right to let our good be evil-spoken of, 
if we can by any means avoid it. We have no 
right to waste influence. All that we €an doj 
and much more, is needed for the benefits, spiritual 
and temporal, of those around us, and therefore 
no opportunities must be neglected or thrown 
away. 
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I have taken on myself to speak of evils whicli 
are patent enough if they are looked for ; but, 
once for all, I trust that nothing which I say will 
be viewed as mere satire. I have no such inten- 
tion. I do not desire to raise a smile at the 
expense of a class of persons whom I believe to be 
the most eminently useful in this country, and 
still less, therefore, is it my purpose to libel them. 
If the sketches of character now in the reader's 
hands seem like extreme cases, or exaggerations, 
be it so. Let them so be accounted. But let the 
question be fairly considered whether there are 
not tendencies among us towards the evils here 
depicted, and whether their removal would not 
help to unite more closely the ties which should 
bind together the Clergy and the people. 

Having said this, let us study Mrs. Peckover 
a little more closely. She was a good woman, 
but guilty of the high treason of making goodness 
unattractive, and even disagreeable. And what 
made the matter worse, she did this, not heed- 
lessly, but upon principle. 

And it all arose from her having adopted a 
fallacy of her own, as though it were the truth of 
God. She had read the Saviour's warning to 
those whose future office it was to be to preach 
His Gospel, that they should be hated of all men 
for His Name's sake. And these words she 
applied without the smallest qualification of any 
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kind to herself^ as the wife of a parish priest in a 
Christian country. 

Now, of course, while the world stands, evil 
will oppose itself to good, error to truth, darkness 
to light ; and wherever the Devil sees Christ's 
kingdom making most progress, and Christ's 
servants doing their Master's work most devotedly, 
there will he most rage against them. And 
whenever the hatred and scorn of the world lie in 
the path of those who are so working, welcome 
hatred ! welcome scorn ! and woe hetide him who 
turns one step out of that path in order to avoid 
the one, or escape the other ! 

All this may be granted readily. But what 
has this to do with the question of a parson's 
wife taking pains to make herself loved ? Grant 
for a moment that hatred is to be her allotted 
portion, and that such hatred will be proportioned 
to the faithfulness with which she discharges her 
duties, what then ? Is that any reason why she 
should not try to win love ? Ought she not to 
do all in her power to make those with whom she 
has to do, love her, and thus prevent them from 
adding sin to sin ? 

To find herself disliked was to Mrs. Peckover a 
sort of pledge and security that she was on the right 
path, and the more her unpopularity increased, 
the more evidence she seemed to have to herself 
that she was not doing her work ' negligently.' 
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Aceordingl J, she was shirked and mocked at, and 
spoken of disparagingly. No face brightened 
when she came into the school. Often and often 
the boh of the cottage door was fastened^ and the 
cortain drawn across the window when she was 
seen coming down the road. There was an in- 
tenser look of restlessness and anxiety when her 
footstep was heard on the stairs leading to the 
sick room. 

And of this she became conscious. And the 
consciousness bringing no change of tactics 
with it, the effect on her own mind was inevitably 
deteriorating. The schools, the sick, the cottages 
were visited just as regularly as ever, and duties 
discharged; but without interest. And then, 
when conscience told her that she was doing 
things in a formal perfunctory way, she deter- 
mined to put a check upon herself, by giving 
more attention than she had yet done to details. 
And hence she was led into the great error which 
destroyed the respect which even those who dis- 
liked her would not have withheld from her : she 
got into the habit of laying too great a stress upon 
trifles. 

Instead of ifcserving her strength, as it were, 
for real emergencies, she frittered it away; she 
was always, as the parishioners of Little Nattering 
declared, " fussing and worreting about nothing.'* 
would lecture a child about a hole in its 
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stocking, or ^ parent about the folly of not boiling 
potatoes in their skins, till child and parent were 
wearied out ; and when, subsequently, some mat- 
ter of real importance was brought forward, she 
found that she could make no impression. 

And one blunder opened the door to another. 
Every one who has had to deal much with men 
in the way of reforming abuses, allaying prejudices, 
and the like, will have experienced over and over 
again that one step towards ultimate success will 
generally be found to consist in introducing the 
small end of the wedge quietly. Two thirds of 
the opposition and uproar with which beneficial 
changes are received are due to the want of judg- 
ment of those who introduce them. Like Mrs. 
Peckover, these reformers set to work with the broad 
end of the wedge, and hammer away as though the 
more noise they make, the greater will be the me- 
chanical results. Mrs. Peckover made many a dent, 
but had no success in penetrating to any depth be- 
low the surface. Though she was always among her 
people, she could never get at them. Under dis- 
cipline such as her's, the hedgehog rolls himself 
up, and the snail retreats within his shell. 

And so, eventually, the whole system resolved 
itself into this, on the one side an effort to drive, 
and on the other, resistance to being driven. 
One man may lead a horse to water, but twenty 
cannot compel him to drink. But the difficulty 
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SO graphically depicted in the old proverb was^ in 
the case of Mrs. Peckover, multiplied five hundred 
fold^ that being about the number of the popula- 
tion of Little Nattering. Every man, woman, and 
child had been nibbled at, and ^' naggled at/^ as 
they expressed it, that is, teased by this well- 
intentioned, but not wise-judging woman, and so 
men, women, and children were on the alert, and 
a sort of tacit conspiracy prevailed among them to 
oppose good Mrs. Peckover. The more earnest 
she showed herself in respect of any matter, the 
more resolutely did they set themselves against it. 
. And one poor woman has but a small chance 
against five hundred opponents, in a well organ- 
ized opposition. 

iWhat a strange thing it is that in a world 
which has now existed for some six thousand years, 
lit should any longer be a question of driving 
I people instead of leading them! Much good 
]have our prisons and halters effected ! Much im- 
iprovement to boyhood, under the terrors of the 
J rod ! The ferocious Dr. Birch whom every boy 
I deceives, and every boy hates, what moral results 
i can he show as emanating from his reign of terror ? 
; How many souls has Newgate saved since first it 
Raised its hideous head? 

It sounds absurd at this time of day to 
enunciate as a grave proposition that if you 
wish to lead men, you must attach them to you. 
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What could Scripture mean when it spoke of 
drawing by the cords of a man, if it did not mean 
that men were to be influenced most thoroughly 
and lastingly through their a£fections? People 
will do almost anything from love^ almost no- 
thing from fear. Folks may be driven^ — there 
is no denying that, — and without much difficulty; 
but under the Peckover system, they will be 
driven /rom us, and not towards us. 

Whoever desires not to drive his flock, but to 
rule them, let him lay his foundation^ deep in 
love. Commencing in the love of souls for his 
LoRD^s sake, he will, as time goes on, rear a 
fabric which will be cemented by such affections 
as spring fi'om human relationships. I mean 
that be will love his own flock as he does his own 
children, and they will seek his help and guidance 
as they would that of a parent. And reUgion 
will be the tie that binds them closer and closer 
with mutual respect and regard. 

I wish I could hint all this to Mrs. Peckoven 
The change would not come in a day, but it 
would come. And little as she thinks it now, 
those idle, lads at the Maypole, might be made 
the most manageable, and best conducted mem- 
bers of her husband's flock. 

Those lads will soon be men, husbands, fathers.. 
They will give the tone of feeling to the next 
generation at Little Nattering. Surely you would 
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not have the next generation like the present. 
It need not be. It will not be, if you will only 
set the right way to work. But, remember, the 
material that can be worked upon with the surest 
hope of success, is the youngy and the instrument, 
the only instrument which never disappoints in 
the working, is Love. 



Ji^oot Contemptuous* 

** A man may hae an honest heart, 
Though poortith hourly stare him»'' 

Burns. 

You see the river winding like a thread of silver 
in the moonshine to the right of our Owlstone 
Edge. That nearest village is Illford. 

And lUford^ permit me to remark^ is not Ilford^ 
whether Great or Little^ in Essex; nor Alford^ 
nor Elford, nor Olford, in other counties. They 
may all, for anything I know to the contrary, be 
remarkable places, but they are not the place I 
mean — ^they are not Illford. And further, the 
Illford at which we are to take a peep to-night is 
not Illford S. Agnes, which lies four or five 
miles to the north, but has for its proper designa- 
tion Hlford-on-Ouzle, that being the name ot the 
stream on whose banks it stands. 

But why Illford? Simply, I apprehend, be- 
cause it is what it professes to be, an exceedingly 
bad place for fording the river. It has all the 
appearance of being a good spot for the purpose. 
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but there are some deep, ugly holes which have 
been caused by eddies in the stream^ which is 
here very rapid. And when there is a flush 
of water the attempt is always attended with 
more or less danger. But folks are foolhardy^ 
and love a short cut. And so, in spite of the 
evil omen of the name^ ihe passage is still made^ 
and hves are occasionally lost. Hence the obvi- 
ous derivation of the name is probably the correct 
one ; but I am bound to say that the last parson 
of lUford, who was a wag in his way, and had 
some caustic humour about him, had a theory 
of his own on the subject. H^ was wont to de- 
clare that of all the people he had had to da with, 
the farmers at Ulford were, in imatters of charity, 
the most unassailable. He protested that while 
they never rmsed any question as to the propriety 
of feeding the hungry, and clothing the naked^ 
they sim{4y and stedfastly .adhered to the oondtt- 
sion that such aid was not to be looked for JbMn 
them, because they had no money to spaie.foir 
any such purposes. Hence good. Mn Smart jq&- 
pressed his opinion that his cure was called lU- 
ford, because its inhabitants could ill «£Ebrd to 
show compassion one towards another : Jllfiurd, in 
short, quasi Ill-afford. 

But, after all, I donH know that in that respect 
the long-pursed Ulfordians were worse ihan the 
natives of any other parish who have not had ti]fst 
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duty' of almsgiving strongly and contintndly put 
befora-; tiiemi. And, as in most other places^ 
erery thmg in Illford was looked at according to 
its money-value^ and people were esteemed or 
despised according to the amount of their yearly 
income. 

The result of this was, that Illford being a 
vieorage of small value, the Vicar of Illford was 
thought scorn of by his rich» parishioners in 
geaaiBntiy and more especially by the owner of 
the great tithes^ who treated his applicant for aid 
to the schools^ and the coal-club, as though he 
were no better than a beggar by profession, and 
ought to be prosecuted by the Mendicity Society. 

There were a great many ladies in Illford, with 
ft good deal of spare time on their hands, — Mrs. 
Homblotton, the wifo of the chief farmer, who 
^ppily for her childrtn) keeping a governess, 
and (happily for her visitors) keq)ing a cook, was 
^:uiUed to comedown in the morning with flowers 
m her cap, and a paste necklace, and perpetrate a 
great deal of anti- macassar crochet: and Mrs. 
Brunts the lawyer's widow, with her restless man^ 
net, and snakelike eye, and worn, worldly, mar 
lignant expression, and most oily words : and 
Miss Bosky, and Miss Greepmouse, and half-a^ 
dozen more, who, like the Athenians of old, 
" spent their time in nothing else, but either 
to tell, or to hear some new thing.*' 
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And the ladies of lUford took that view of the 
Christian ministry which usually obtains in similar 
localities. According to their notions^ there were 
three degrees thereof, to whom a threefold mea- 
sure of treatment must be exhibited : bishops, 
rectors, and curates : and if they were the hum- 
ble servants of the wealthy rector, then of the 
bishop they might esteem themselves the obse- 
quious slaves, while of the pauperized curate it 
would be only meet that they should consider 
themselves the high and mighty masters. 

What a dark and despicable feature in the Eng- 
lish character it is that money is the ultimate 
standard to which everything is referred ! But 
if it be obviously so even with respect to those 
who, by their position, might be expected to es- 
cape the feeling, one can hardly expect not to find 
it in the money-making classes, in those to whom 
money is the passport of ambition. 

A hard, thankless lot, under such circumstances, 
and among such people, would be that of the 
parson of Illford, especially, if to his misfortune^ 
he should be a man of cultivated mind, and have 
any acuteness of sensibility about him. Oft 
would he have to repeat the inquiry which Cow-» 
per puts into the mouth of the worthy incumbent 
of Stock, 

*' O why are farmers made so coarse. 
Or dergy made so fine ?*' 
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But the condition of the vicar of lUford would he 
tolerahle compared with that of the curate. And 
the condition of the curate among the farmers^ 
would he tolerahle compared with what it would 
he among the farmers^ wives^ and widows, and 
sisters^ and daughters. If, indeed, he happened 
to he a hachelor, and good-looking, and could 
keep his own counsel^ and show no preferences^ 
he might get on pretty well for a time ; but if he 
were known to he poor, and seen to be plain, 
encumbered with a wife, and depressed with a 
family, then indeed his condition would he not 
altogether unlike that which the pious author of 
Paradise Lost invoked (the readers of Milton^s 
prose works can hardly have forgotten the pas- 
sage) on the bench of bishops. At any rate, and 
so far as the ladies were concerned, he would be 
"the most trodden under foot ^' of any body in 
the parish of Illford. Always excepting his wife* 
In the lowest deep there is a deeper still ; and^ if 
in the eyes of ladies well-to-do, the poor curate 
was contemptible, what degree of despicability 
must not belong to his wife ? Mrs. Brunt con^ 
fessed to having a natural antipathy to the ani-^ 
mal Curate. Independently of her dishke to 
low people — (worthy woman ! her father made 
buckles !) she had a nervous dread of home truths 
which might be forced on her uneasy conscience 
during the progress of ministerial visits, and she 
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therefore took an early opportunity of being so 
rude to the clergyman as to render it impossible^ 
that he should cross her threshold without being 
sent for. 

Mrs. Homblotton^ naturally disliked the thought 
of any one of her own sex receiving any larger 
amount of consideration^ — on any grounds^ — than 
herself. 

'' Superiors ? death ! and equals ? what a curse ! 
But an inferior not dependent ? worse." 

Mrs. Homblotton^ therefore^ in her magnificence^ 
and Mrs. Brunt in her illnature^ ignored the ex- 
istence of the curate^s wife^ or at most recognized 
her by some act of condescension in the proud- 
humility line. 

Miss Bosky, and Miss Creepmouse were pre- 
vented by their innate love of gossip from ex- 
cluding themselves from any single house in the 
parish : and therefore when the Carters came to 
Illford they showed themselves affable and neigh- 
bourly. War in their hearts the while, and 
tongues like very swords had they, wherewith to 
damage the poor curate, whose poverty was a 
great crime. But to his face they were civil 
enough, and with his wife they kept on just such 
terms as enabled them to exhibit their own supe- 
riority, and make her feel herself at their mercy. 

See here ! This is the vicarage of Illford^ 
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The liyiBg is sequestered^ and the vioar abroad^ 
for he was so bad a miuiager of a small income 
that he got involved. So the bishop put a curate 
into the overgrown vicarage : and the curate has a 
stipend of eighty pounds a year* And on that the 
meek inoffena^ve man tries to live. Hehas furnished 
three rooms very poorly. And he lives very ab- 
stemiously^ and his family are very shabbily clad. 
To Illford he came^ with a very earnest desire not 
only to win souls, but to oyin hearts likewise. 
He will love the people if they will let him^^nd 
serve them faithfully. But he has the hardest of 
all problems to solve. How is a poor parson 
to win the respect of his purse-proud parishioners? 
As society is now constituted, — covetousness and 
the love of money having eaten into the very 
hearths core of the people, — mammon being as 
much, or rather tenfold more, the object of Eng- 
lishmen's idolatry, than ever he was among those 
who first raised him into a deity, the poor clergy- 
man is doubly obnoxious to the money-making 
portion of his flock ; first, because he is poor ; 
and secondly, because as being poor he is the 
more likely to come on them for aid towards the 
support of parochial institutions. 

The treatment which a Clergyman invariably 
receives from some members of his flock when he 
asks them to give back to God some portion of 
the means which He has bestowed upon them, is 
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such that most parish priests would rather make 
almost any sacrifices out of their own pockety than 
beg their neighbours to unite with them in the 
labour of love, whatever it may happen to be. 
Of course, this is very wrong, — wholly indefensi-' 
ble. It is, pro tanto, a betrayal of Christ^s cause, 
a cowardly shrinking from duty, a withholding of 
a privilege from those who are clearly entitled to 
it. The parson is as much bounden to ask alms 
of his parishioners, and to warn them plainly 
of the guilt they incur, whether by not giving at 
all, or by not giving according to their means, as 
to discharge any other irksome and thankless duty. 
It is one of the works which God has set him to 
do, and which therefore cannot be neglected or 
shirked without peril both to himself, and to those 
committed to his trust. Certainly, nothing can 
be more disheartening than the commencement of 
such a work, — ^nothing can give a stronger im- 
pression as to the darkness and the dirtiness of 
the money-loving mind, than the parson^s first 
experience in alms-asking. However, he has this 
for his comfort ; he will soon grow callous to re- 
buffs and meanness, and continuing his course 
fearlessly, and systematically, he will find eventual 
success, — nay, that the more he asks for, and the 
more frequently, the more he will obtain. 

Still, begging, it must be confessed, is uphill 
work, especially since the very act of asking iot 
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money is sure to create opposition to the con* 
templated scheme of usefulness. In how many 
parishes has the work of Church restoration^ for 
instance^ been dwarfed^ or stopped altogether, by 
the necessity of asking for subscriptions, whereas^ 
if the Clergyman had been in a condition to take 
the costs upon himself, he might have pulled 
down the old Church, and built a mosque, or a 
pagoda on its site, had he so pleased, with hardly 
a dissentient voice. So long as no money is 
asked for, the public is wonderfully tolerant, 

Mr. Carter, however, had no money to spend ; 
and even if he had, I question whether he would 
have felt himself justified in excluding his flock 
from joining with him in works of piety. So he 
went meekly, but manfully, among the farmers at 
Ulford for help for his school. And at the end 
of a fortnight^s hard canvassing, found himself 
the richer by fifteen shillings; worn out and 
dispirited with rebuff's and denials, and sorely 
tempted to make no further exertions. 

But then he remembered that " the servant is 
not greater than his Lord,^^ and he felt that his 
own work and destiny at Illford might be not to 
see any successful result of his labours, — perhaps^ 
even no fruit at all, but simply to sow seed, and 
pioneer the way to a better state of things. Per- 
haps his patience was to be the means of winning 
respect even at Illford for a poor parson; perhaps 
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his steady perseireiaiice under difficulties was 
destiaed to shame the bucolic mind into Christian 
liberality. Time would show: but for the pre- 
sent, he was "the parson in contempt." And 
was eetitent that so it should be, because, as the 
gbod pastor of Bem^rton, near to Sarum, expresses 
it, " Contempt hath been the portion of God his 
Master, and of God's saints, his brethren, and 
tikis hath been foretold, that it shall be so still, 
until things be no more." 

: Not so the parson's wife. To be in contempt 
was to her intolerable. She was proud of her 
husband, and could not bear to see him sc(»med 
and neglected, and trodden under foot by those 
who were in all respects but wealth immeasurably 
his inferiors. And she had left a happy home 
where she had been an object of constant tender-* 
ness and consideration, and in her open and con- 
fiding nature, she expected that she had but to 
carry a kindly spirit with her, and she should 
insure the same sort of affection in her new home 
as that to which she had been accustomed hitherto. 
Guileless herself, she expected no guile in others, 
and could not understand why in marrying a 
man who was a gentleman by birth and educa- 
tion, she should lose caste because he was poor. 

In an evil hour, on first coming to settle at 
Illford;^ she allowed herself to get into habits of 
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familiarity with the gossiping ladies whose atten- 
tions to her had no farther object than the 
gratification of an impertinent curiosity with 
respect to a new comer^ and the desire of finding 
some fresh source of tittle-tattle. Young and in- 
experienced^ Mrs. Carter made confidences to 
these people with respect, not only to her family 
concerns, but to parochial matters likewise. She 
put herself, in short, at the mercy of those, who 
were without any delicacy or consideration for 
others, and who, when they had extracted all the 
information they desired, employed it unhesitat- 
ingly against herself. 

Too much of a Christian to resent one injury 
of this kind by an open quarrel, Emily Carter 
nevertheless felt the treatment she had received 
acutely, and what was wotsc, showed by her 
manner that she did so. She betrayed that she 
was of a sensitive nature, and easily wounded by 
unkindness. 

And that fact being discovered, her neighbours 
had all the knowledge requisite for their purpose. 
They had her in their power. Hey could keep 
her *^ in contempt,^^ with the comfortable assur- 
ance that no sting which they implanted would . 
fail to tell on their victim. 

See ! there are two of her civil neighbourly 
tormentors; for look you, everything is done 
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with an air of candour. Insult expresses itself 
smoothly and blandly. Taunt and insinuation 
are clothed in the outward guise of civility. That 
shorty stumpy woman in the cloak is Miss Creep- 
mouse^ her companion is Miss Bosky. See how 
they pick their way ! That careful holding up 
the petticoat^ must imply the best gown. Yes, 
sure enough, out peeps Miss Bosky^s brown silk. 
Now, why in the world are they going to the 
Vicarage in their best dresses? Not for the 
purpose of honouring the parson or his wife, 1^11 
engage. I must just take a peep down the par- 
lour chimney. No fear of too much smoke in 
that quarter, frosty as it is. 

A crust of dry bread, and some milk and water. 
That is your tea to-night, my poor Emily ; and 
the drop of hot coffee on the hob is carefully 
kept, together with a bright smile, till your 
husband comes home. And that will not be for 
an hour or more, for he is busy with his night- 
Bchool, — his best chance of gaining an influence 
over, and instructing the lads, who the farmers 
think would do best without education of any 
kind. You are cutting up a gown-piece which 
was your mother^s birthday present to you, in 
order that you may make it into frocks for your 
little girls. And there is a tear in your eye, for 
you are thinking of your old home, and that dear 
mother. 
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A ring at the door bell, and almost before you 
have swallowed the remainder of the milk and 
water, and hidden the bit of dry crust under the 
saucer, the door opens, and the visitors enter. 

"How d^ye do this evening, Mrs. Carter ?'' 
asks Miss Creepmouse. "We make sure you 
are going to Mrs. Homblotton's party to-night, 
and as the Vicarage lay in the way, we thought 
we might all go together. But I see you are not 
dressed yet,^^ added the lady, displaying, of course 
accidentally, her new drab mousseline-de-laine, 
with a running pattern of blue roses, and oranges, 
and butterflies displayed thereon. 

" I am much obliged to you, Miss Creepmouse, 
but Mrs. Homblotton has not invited me.^^ 

The visitors were quite aware of the fact, hav- 
ing learned &om Mrs. Hornblotton herself that 
she had invited every " respectable'* person in the 
parish, except the Carters. 

" No I You don't really mean that you are not 
invited? The Homblottons must be growing 
very exclusive in their invitations. I suppose 
she knows that yoii don't go out much. By the 
way, I miss my fiiend Mr. Carter. Perhaps he 
has got the start of us.'' 

" Mr. Carter is at the night school," answered 
his wife. 

"0 indeed?" observed Miss Bosky. "He 
spends some portion of the evenings with the 
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fiirm lads^ doesn^t he ? He must bring back a 
shocking smell of stables^ and the dreadful stuff 
they oil their boots with, doesn^t he ? 

" I don't perceive it/' answered Mrs. Carter, 
" for you know after so many hours of loneliness 
after the children are gone to bed, I am very glad 
to see him at home again. And, indeed, from 
going so much into the cottages myself, I am not 
so sensitive as I used to be about trifles.'' 

^' Mr. Carter must find it very weary work to 
teach sleepy lads ?" observed Miss Creepmouse. 

" He says it brings its own reward with it," 
answered the wife. 

" indeed ? I am quite surprised to hear you 
say so. Mrs. Piper who «its in the north aisle 
told me yesterday, that of all the ill-behaved louts 
she ever saw in her life, she notices Mr. Carter's 
night scholars as the worst : but to be sure, what 
can they do ? The sermon must be unintelligible 
to them. Indeed I often find a great deal that 
Mr. Carter says quite out of my depth." 

*[ Ah, Miss Bosky," interposed her companion, 
^^ my misfortune is of another kind, he 4rops his 
voice so sadly,- that where I sit, I can't hear five 
words consecutively." 

"I am sorry to hear it," said Mrs. Carter^ 
"but I am not at all surprised. Mr. darter's 
throat has been very relaxed lately." 

"Ah, he should take an extra glass or two 
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of the clerical beverage^ good full-bodied port 

wine,'' 

"I wish he could!'' exclaimed Mrs. Carter 

involuntarily^ ''but such a luxury as that is alto- 
gether beyond our means." 

"You don*t say so/' cried Miss Creepmouse. 

" I thought every body drank port now-a-days. 

I'm sure Joe Tonks at the Smithy has very nice 

port." 

" By the way, Mrs. Carter, talking of sermons," 
said Miss Bosky, '' that sermon on Sunday created 
quite a sensation, I hear. Mr. Carter said, did 
he not^ that if he were compelled to choose between 
the tenets of the Baptists, and the Independents, 
he should prefer being .... well, I don't exactly 
remember which : but it would be satisfactory to 
the congregation to be assured that their pastor 
was not going to be either the one or the other." 
"If you have any misgivings on the subject," 
answered Mrs. Carter with tingling cheeks, " you 
had better speak to Mr. Carter himself." And 
then lest she should say more, she took up her 
work. 

" Dear me ! what a costly dress ! And for the 
children too ! Upon my word I shall tell Mrs, 
Hornblotton, who thinks so much about her 
little ^unabella's wardrobe, that she will be 
beaten hollow. I hope Mr. Carter's circumstances 
are mending. Somebody s^id the other day that 
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be lived upon apple dumplings all last autumn. 
But really people do say such things ! Hark ! 
there's eight o'clock striking. Well^ my dear 
Mrs, Carter^ as you are not going to the Horn- 
blottons we must say good night/' 
. And Bosky and Creepmouse departed^ quite 
bappy in the thoughts of the complete success of 
their visit. They had hurt Mrs. Carter's feelings, 
shown her her proper position in society, and had 
got something to talk about at the Homblottons. 

Poor Emily! Would that those tears of vexation 
which will be so carefully dried up before your hus- 
band's return, might be the last which the people 
^t lUford will cause you to shed ! 

But I dare not hope it. You must pay the 
penalty of your original error. If you had been 
more prudent, — more resCTved,— and kept these 
impertinent folks at arm's length, when first you 
eame among them, they would, at any rate, not 
venture to torment and insult you as they do. 

When Newton of Olney was wondering to his 
finend Bull, that he had not near so much influ- 
ence with his parishioners among whom he was to 
be found night and day, as Boll had, whose pas- 
toral visits were of a much more limited kind, 
•*-'^You need not wonder about it,'' was the 
reply, ^^you make yourself too common; you are 
like an old song to them I" 

There are more ways than one in which this 
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warning is valuable ; more classes than one who 
may apply it ; and that without making it an 
excuse for indolence^ or from shrinking from ob- 
vious duties. 

I do not say that in it lies the secret whereby 
a poor curate may obtain the respect of a purse- 
proud farmer, for if he wants the highest qualifi- 
cations, not all the prudence in the world, as regards 
his social demeanour, will secure to him respect. 
But this I do believe, that a very saint, if he has 
no particle of reserve about him, will make less, 
progress, and do less good than his inferior who 
has it. 

And so Mrs. Carter, good night ! for it is a 
long way home to Owlstone Edge. Keep your 
own place, and, so far as you can, make others 
keep their's. And don't lose heart, even though 
you have no present remedy but temper, and 
patience. 



J^oot dFunnriaU 

** Sighing I turned away ; bat ere 
Night fell I heard, or seem'd to hear. 
Music that sorrow comes not near, 

A ritual hymn, 
Chanted in love that casts out fear 
By Seraphim." 

Wordsworth. 

And Patience and Temper did their work. Not, 
indeed^ in the way^ and altogether as speedily as 
short-sighted creatures like ourselves would de« 
sire^ for immediate results were few^ and scarcely 
visible; but the foundations were being laid broad 
and deep. Things are working together for 
good^ — for lasting, future goody out of present 
evil. What comfort there is in that thought, 
when days are darkest, and anxieties press most 
heavily ! It is no proof that progress is not being 
made, because we do not see it. One sows, and 
another reaps. But the sower shall no more 
miss his recompense than the reaper, if only he 
does his work diligently and faithfully. He may 
have to do that work amid nipping winds, and 
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beneath a sullen sky. No ray of sunshine may 
warm bim^ no blade may he see springing from 
the furrows. But he knows in Whom he has 
believed^ and that He is able to keep that which 
is committed unto Him unto that day^ when they 
that have sown^ and they that have reaped shall 
rejoice together^ each in the receipt of his own 
wages^ each having gathered fruit unto life 
eternal. 

'^Patiendo vinces.'' It is a rule of inner life^ 
and a promise of success^ that never fails. Some- 
how or other^ in this world or the next, it is cer- 
tain of fulfilment. It is a law as immutable as 
that which causes the sun to shine on the evil 
and on the good^ and which holds the stars ia 
their courses. 

Three years have come and gone. A mere 
nothings as it seems^ in that sort of parochial 
work which is not external, — school buildings 
Church restoration, or the like. Where the 
whole character of a population is to be changed 
by the separate training of each individual miiid^ 
—here ^ little, and there a httle, line upon line^ 
und precept upon precept, — what are three years ? 
Hardly enough, it is to be feared, with many a 
parson, to give him more than an inkling of in- 
sight into the character of each one of those souls 
for which hereafter he must give account. 

And yet when those three years are come and 
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gone^ the work which Providence set the Carters 
to do among the people at lUford is done. The 
tool which for that period has been in constant 
nse is now to be laid aside ; and a fresh instru« 
ment is to be brought to bear npon that part 
of Oon's fabric. In the person of Parson Carter^ 
one more of Oon^s messengers has been deli* 
▼ering His message^ whether men would hear^ or 
whether they would forbear. They have been 
allowed to do by him whatev^ they listed; to 
esteem him very highly for his work's sake if so 
they have thought good^ or to despise him^ as 
One greater than he was despised^ because to the 
eyes of men He was poor and unfriended. The 
connection is at an end between lUford and the 
Carters, between the highly respectable farmers, 
and the Curate of whom they thought scorn, and 
on whom they trampled. The account is closed 
for ever. He and his will have to answer for all 
the opportunities of exercising zeal and love, 
which have been afforded them, and for all their 
errors in judgment, and for the evils that have 
resulted from omissions, and infirmities, and the 
admixture of human motives in a work divine. 
And you, gentlemen, who care for none of these 
things, and who live in the easy assurance that 
to-morrow shall be as this day, and more abundant, 
you, supercilious Mrs. Homblotton, yon, Mrs^ 
Brunt, with your adder's Umgae, jo% Miss 
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Bosky^ with your mischief-making, and yon, Mist 
Creepmonfte, with your mischief-doing, each and 
all of you may be sure of this, that there is not 
one impediment you have thrown in the way of 
that poor parson^s usefulness, not one effort you 
have made, whether by depreciating word, mis- 
chievous insinuation, or bad example^ to impair 
his influence, but is known^ and recorded in that 
book which will one day be read out in the ears 
of an assembled universe. You shiver^ do you? 
Well you may ! 

Well^ it is cold enough to make the hardiest 
do that. Bitter, searching winds and dense fogs 
have at length resolved themselves into anotheif 
form^ and the thick, blinding snow storm is drift* 
ing over hill and vale. A week ago^ only last 
Sunday, the last Sunday of the old year, the 
parson was in his pulpit^ apparently as full of life 
as the strongest, yet speaking earnestly of the 
uncertainties of human life, both with respect to 
his flock and himself, and gathering warnings 
for the coming year in the events of that one 
which was so nearly at its dose. He drew his 
admonitions then from the graves of his neigh« 
hours. To-day he preaches from his own« 

Exhausted as he was with his Sunday's work> 
he went through the cold night air to visit one to 
whom his ministrations were never acceptablei 
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but who^ as he believed^ sorely needed them. 
His thankless mission ended^ he returned home. 
JUpid and violent inflammation of the lungs set in ; 
through poverty, the calling in of medical aid 
was too long neglected, the disease gained a 
power which was beyond the control of human 
skill, and in very few hours more, his children 
were fatherless, and his wife a widow. 

All day long the bell has been tolling in Illford 
tower. That is the unpaid service of the sexton. 
Through sleet and blinding snow, creep the halt, 
and lame, and feeble towards the Churchyard. 
And the poor children from the school of which 
he had been the support and life. And the 
mothers, with a black ribbon, or a black shawl, or 
whatever mark of outward respect they could 
show. They had hung about the vicarage door 
hour after hour, while there was hope; and when 
that was waning, many had gone home and 
poured forth earnest prayer. They had done 
what they could. When do the poor ever fall 
^hort of doing so, when the right chord is 
$truck ? 

No gathering tempest keeps them back. All 
of regard and love which it is within their ability 
to exhibit, they show. They fill the Churchyard, 
and stand with streaming eyes around the grave. 

'^ Earth to earth : ashes to ashes : dust to 
4ust!^' All is over; the widow and orphan^ 
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have looked their last upon the coffin^ and are 
retiring homeward: but with the exception of 
one or two who press round the mourners with 
umbrellas^ — silent oflfers of shelter from the storm, 
— the crowd does not disperse, — no, nor till the 
last sod is beaten down on the new made mound, 
(which before dawn to-morrow will be hidden in 
a snow drift,) will they move away. And in 
voices low and gentle they speak of the departed, 
•—of his devotion to them, and theirs, and how 
sorely he will be missed. 

The widow is in her lonely home, exerting her- 
self with a calmness which would seem unnatural, 
did we not know Whose Strength it is that is 
perfected in weakness, to cheer her children, and 
to make preparations for quitting her home, — to 
seek one, — she scarce knew where. She is all 
but absolutely destitute, — a small insurance on 
her husband^s life, is all that she has to rely upon 
for the future. The happy home of her unmarried 
life is broken up : her husband had no relatives 
living. To a comparative stranger, — the wife of 
the parson of an adjoining parish, — she owes all 
that she has received of helpful aid in her bitter 
bereavement. 

Look at that friend, — you must learn to recog- 
nize her, — we have often passed her as she has 
been speeding forth in the dusk on some work of 
Christian love, but I have never pointed her out 
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to yim. She was once Beatrix Aston of Consall 
S. MichaeFs : who^ and what she is now^ you shall 
know hereafter ; hat at any rate^ yon may be sure 
of thisi she is a true sister of mercy ; else she 
would not be where she is. 

The widow is in her lonely home ; and she is 
passing over in review the events which have 
taken place there since she entered it a bride. 

** They come, the shapes of joy and woe, 
The airy crowds of long ago, 
The dreams and fancies known of yore, 
That have been, and shall be no more.'' 

And together with these come reflections on the 
course she has pursued as the parson's wife at 
Illford j what her responsibilities have been, and 
how far she has discharged them. Alas! now 
that it is too late, she sees clearly enough many 
things in which she had fallen short of her duty, 
and many more which she had omitted altogether* 

But how is it that among many self-reproaches 
for many short comings, she feels that she has far 
more of comfort than she could have had even a 
year ago ? It is on this account ; that conscience 
honestly examined bears witness of the sincerity 
of her efiforts to improve herself, and to be a 
worthy fellow-labourer with her husband* 

She had not seen " the parson in contempt,*'—- 
she had not been herself "in contempt," — for 
nothing. The.errors in judgment which she had 
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committed at the outset of her career^ were at 
least in process of remedy. Patience and tempet 
had benefited herself^ though they had seemingly 
made no impression on the Boskys and th6 
Homblottons. 

And yet^ even as regards them^ good had 
been alone. They will, never, perhaps, esteem a c\ci;C 
poor curate, as they would a rich rector: but 
when the next curate comes, they will not think 
that they exalt themselves by debasing him. 
They will speak disparagingly of "those poor 
Carters,'* and Miss Creepmouse is already all 
agog, — has even inquired at the Vicarage,— 
whether it is known who the new curate is to be ; 
but in their heart of hearts they are aware that if 
they could live the last three years over again, 
they would not do as they have done. 

Meanwhile, there are other inhabitants of lU- 
ford than the farmers. And among them the 
Carters have not laboured in vain. Seed has 
been sown which will one day produce a harvest, 
and with that harvest will come a change in the 
whole moral and religious character of lUford. 

The curate's widow will never see it. The seed 
as yet lies deep in the soil : but it will cast its 
roots downwards, and bear fruit upward. She 
will never see it ; and she leaves in utter penury 
a place which has been full of trial and sorrow, 
of humiliation and disappointment to her. 
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But she has learned to know the value of a 
daily cross. She believes that she is safe in the 
Hands of the God of the fatherless and of the 
widow; that the seed of the righteous shall 
neither be forsaken^ nor left to beg their bread. 

And for the rest^ she looks for the Resurrection 
of the dead^ and the Life of the world to come. 



** Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross; 
To see a fine lady npon a white horse ; 
Rings on her fingers, and bells on her toes, 
And so she makes music whereyer she goes.'' 
Mother Bunch, 

I WONDER how it happened that the Lady Selina 
St. Blazey became the wife of a country parson^^ 
To have shone like a meteor at Almacks^ to have 
dazzled the eyes^ and inflamed the hearts of all 
the bachelor members of the Guards^ club, and 
to have settled down at last at Snugstead Florey^ 
what a wonderful proceeding ! And what a won^ 
derful man must the parson of Snugstead be] 
More especially when it is borne in mind that her 
noble father, the Earl of Eddystone, set his face 
against the whole thing, from the conviction, as 
he eloquently, though succinctly expressed it, that 
it would not "do:^* and from the fact, suffici- 
ently notorious at the time, (seeing that her Lady-* 
ship had announced it as a profound secret to bcjr 
confidante,) th^t she had more than once rejected 
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her suitor^ with the complimentary assurance^ 
firsts that she never intended to marry any one 
who had a profession^ and secondly, that if she 
did^ she should certainly not marry him. It was 
also currently reported that the manner in which 
she mimicked his manner of dancing convulsed 
her family with laughing. And yet, — such is 
life, — in ten days afterwards, Lady Selina St. 
Blazey had engaged herself to the Rev. Silvanus 
Urban, and if there had been any serious oppo- 
sition,, she would certainly have made a moon- 
light flitting with him to Gretna Green. 

As neither of them have confided to me how it 
was brought about, of course I can tell you nothing 
further than my own surmises; but they point 
to the Countess of Eddystone, as the maker of 
the match. Her Ladyship was a leader in the 
religious world, (wherever and whatever that may 
may be,) and lived in a very agreeable round 
of gaiety and dissipation, ecclesiastical and dvil ; 
in a happy minting of pomps and preachings, 
the excitement of the feelings in the morning, 
being alternated and interchanged with the ex* 
dtement pf imagination in the evening, — till all 
their friends spoke of the Eddystones as being the 
most excellent, and charming people, who took 
feligion and the world in the most judicious pro- 
portions conceivable. 

Aiid they were very excellent people in their 
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way, though perhaps we may be allowed to doubt 
whether their way was altogether a right one. 
Howevar^ the world at large had no doubt on the 
subject. Lord Eddystone was a rery worthy man ; 
dullish, perhaps, but exceedingly wealthy, and re* 
spectable. Lady Eddystone was more : so clever ; 
such a pattern wife; such a model mother; 
quite set upon her children forming religious 
connections, and developing a decidedly religious 
charact^. In the eldest son, indeed, Viscount 
Nablight, who happened to be fond of yachting, 
it must be owned that that character took a pecu* 
liarly mild aquatic form, exhibiting itself for the 
most part in his annual guinea subscription (I 
wish it had been fifty instead of one!) to the 
Sailor's Home : but in the daughters of that 
noble house, the mother's wishes were quite 
realized. 

Only one of them, however, became a parson's 
wife, and of her therefore alone it is my province 
to speak. 

, The Reverend Silvanus Urban, — (he was chris- 
tened Silas ; but upon the decease of the bachelor 
unde and god-parent, who made him his heir^ 
he had assumed the latinized, as more euphonioas, 
form) was bom, as the saying is, with a gold 
spoon in his mouth. He had a good property, 
good connections, good looks, and good humour. 
Things went mfolj with him« and he took things 
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easy. Being already in holy orders^ when hiH 
uncle Silas left him sixty thousand pounds^ he 
did not (to his honour be it spoken !) do what 
others of late have not been ashamed to do^ ignore 
his office^ and drop the title which marked it* 
His aims and objects were not very high, (it was 
rather his misfortune than his fault) but he was a 
parson, and a parson he would remain. Only he 
looked at the matter from a comfortable point of 
view, and meant to have a comfortable, easy sort 
of life. With that object he ordered his solicitor 
to buy the next presentation to some good living 
with a small population, in a hunting county. 
There was to be plenty of glebe for shooting over, 
and it would be all the better if a trout stream 
could be rented in the neighbourhood. There 
was to be a fair house, with good, stables (the 
latter point being a sine qud. non;) a. railway 
station within an easy distance: and a market 
town near at hand, where " fish, and poultry, and 
the necessaries of life,'* were good of their kind. 

By a lucky accident, as Mr. Urban thought it, 
the advowson of Snugstead Florey was discovered 
to be in the market, and as all the qualifications 
required were found, in that; fortunate locality, a 
portion of Uncle Silas' legacy was exchanged for 
the patronage of a living, to which, at the end of 
a few months, by a luckier accident still, the 
death, of the last incumbent (who broke bis 
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neck out hunting) he was enabled to present 
himself. 

At such a crisis nothing was wanting but a 
wife. And there was his old flame, Lady Selina St. 
Blazey, still single. True, he had been rejected, 
but what of that? Lady Selina was just the 
article he wished for : fine looking girl : neat 
ancles : no nonsense about her : well up in schools 
and cottages, and all that: good family: some* 
thing of her own, no doubt : her father has a 
fiirst-rate establishment, so she is used to seeing 
things as they ought to be : and as Nablight (a 
good fellow that as ever crossed a horse !) was 
never happy without a cigar in his mouth, she 
must be well broke in to the smell of tobacco, 
and won^t make the fuss that some of the women 
do, if a fellow has a whiflF of the weed about him 
now and then. 

So unlucky that that old Bishop of Bumbledom 
will have his ordination just in the very height of 
the London season, and that instead of holding it 
at S. James's Piccadilly, or S. George's Hanover 
Square, he must needs bring all the candidates 
down to Burderly Castle, and exercise his horrible 
hospitality, — boiled beef, and black strap, — there. 

And this, just the very week of Lady Daffa- 

down's breakfast at Richmond, and of the Bazaar in 

behalf of the Unprotected Females, at which Lady 

Eddystone was to have a stall I However, there 

H 
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was the Fancy Ball at Dorsetshire House, on the 
Monday after the ordination, and if the Bishop 
would accept the plea of "urgent business in 
town that evening/^ and institute him to Snug- 
stead early in the day, so that he might get off 
from Burderly Castle by the express train, he 
could speed up to London with his institution in his 
pocket, be in time for the Ball, and throw himself 
and Snugstead Florey at the feet of Lady Selina. 

And the new»made Priest did all this, and more 
than this, for having secured the lady as his 
partner in the dance, before the night was over 
he had secured her as his partner for life ; and 
before the season was over, there was a repetition 
of the old story in the Morning Post, — the dash 
of carriages up to S. George's, and the bridesmaids 
in pink, and the bridesmaids in blue, and the 
bride in her veil and orange flowers, and the 
wedding-breakfast, and the new travelling chariot, 
and the four horses, and the post-boys in crimson 
satin jackets, and the affecting incident of Viscount 
Nablight throwing an old shoe over the roof of 
the departing carriage. 

Very different is the appearance of the Rectory 
of Snugstead Florey under the Urban dynasty, 
from what it was in the days of the Reverend 
Barnaby Bullfinch. He was a bachelor, and 
thought more about the solid enjoyments of 
life than its refinements. He built himself a 
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very good cellar, and kitchen, and dining-room, 
and (for he was subject to gout) a bed-room for 
himself on the ground floor. That the drawing- 
room chimney smoked was a matter of no conse- 
quence, for he never set foot in it : that the bed- 
rooms upstairs opened, for the most part, one into 
the other, was hardly more important, for his 
female guests were few. He had a good kitchen- 
garden : and an oval of smoothly shorn grass before 
his door : and an old sundial, with the striking 
inscription round it, of " Tempus fugit." And 
these, with the addition of the seat under the big 
walnut, where he was wont to bask in summer, 
were the only luxuries of Parson Bullfinch. 

Of his parish, — I mean of its moral and religious 
state,- — ^he knew no more than you do. He preached 
once on a Sunday a sermon composed by hia 
grandfather. He baptized infants, married men 
and women, buried the dead. He was kind in 
sending savoury messes to the sick, and had 
good faith (with good reason) in the value of port 
wine, with which he supplied them liberally. He 
was always ready with his purse when a pig died, 
or a child was going out to service. He never 
quarrelled with the farmers ; set his face against 
poaching ; and paid the clerk's wife ten pounds a 
year to keep schooL In short, he did quite as 
much, and in some respects more, than his con- 
temporary i^rsons. 
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And why Dissent should grow up around him, 
and the people be alienated from the Church of 
their fathers^ he never could understand^ not he* 
The French Revolution, and Buonaparte, had a 
great deal to do with it, no doubt ; as had also 
Bell and Lancaster, and other incendiaries. And 
he was disposed to think that inclosures^ and 
new fangled notions of draining, and the wild 
theories about farming, which were growing up, 
and making folks discontented, and self-sufficient, 
had something to do with it. And in this notion 
he was strengthened by his old friend and school- 
fellow, Spavin, Rector of Dingey cum Mouzle, 
who read more than he did, and thought very ill 
of the times. 

But Bullfinch and Spavin are both gone, and a 
new order of things is reigning both at Snugstead 
and Dingey. And yet where is the evidence of a 
really improved and advanced condition of matters 
parochial ? 

It is curious to note how the same evil repro- 
duces itself in one age after another, under some 
accidental modification of form which disguises 
it, and so lulls people into the belief that . they 
are exempt from it, though all the while it is as 
busy and as mischievous as ever, only concealed 
by a rather more insinuating address, and accor- 
dance with the fashion of the time. Nothing 
could be more different than the appearance of 
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Snugstead under the respective incumbencies of 
Bullfinch and Urban. And yet the system of 
both Incumbents was identical. With both, self 
was the first object, Christ's flock the second. 
Both sat themselves down at Snugstead with the 
intention of making themselves comfortable, and 
enjoying themselves for the remainder of their 
days,— not of enduring hardness, of spending 
and being spent on behalf of the people com- 
mitted to them. Both, indeed, were ready 
enough to spend, so far as money was concerned ; 
and they did spend lavishly, — but it was always 
in the way to save themselves personal inconve- 
nience and annoyance. Both would open their 
purse strings to any extent rather than be 
'^ bothered/' and prevented from following their 
own pleasure. Both were deeply tainted with 
the '^gentleman'* heresy; the secular, rather 
than the ecclesiastical element predominated in 
them I they were rather country squires than 
parish Priests. Both were comfortable parsons, 
jolly, and well-to-do, good-humoured, easy, hos- 
pitable. Both discharged their public duties res- 
pectably, blamelessly, — but of the real working 
of a parish they knew no more than if they had 
been dancing dervises, and no more of the inner 
minds of their people, than the Bishop of Meli- 
potamus does of the clergy of that see. 

And even the wife, which is an article that 
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seems at first sight to give one an advantage over 
the other^ made little real difference^ for Mr. Bull- 
finch sent his housekeeper, — the rotund and com- 
fortable Mrs. Ball, to discharge precisely the 
same kind of duties as those which Lady Selina 
now devolved on ^^ that excellent creature Sparrow- 
grass, who has been used to the poor all her 
life, and really does as well, or better than I could 
do myself.^' 

In the days of Bullfinch, the parsons had not ob- 
served that Churches were going to ruin. Nothing 
had been heard of aesthetics : of normal schools ; 
or of the committee of Privy Council. But accord- 
ing to the light which he had, and the views of 
the time, the last parson had not stinted his gifts. 
He had given the Church a peal of bells ; and a 
grinding organ ; and a new velvet cushion for the 
pulpit ; and had drawn a warm, flat, comfortable^ 
white-washed cieling, over the dark, draughty, 
bat-tenanted, open roof, which lowered grim and 
worm-eaten over the heads of his scanty congre- 
gation. And all honour to him for his work, and 
his motives I He paid away hard money readily 
for what he believed to be, and which were, good 
works, for God^s glory, and the Church's welfare. 
And it would be well if many of those who speak 
so slightingly, and in such ridicule of the pious, 
though untasteful efforts of a past age, would at 
least learn to equal them in liberality. 
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With the Urban incumbency came a new 
fashion in matters architectural and educational^ 
— and high time, too^ for that matter ! So the 
new parson's money went (all honour to him for 
it !) in a high-pitched roof for the chancel^ and in 
oak carvings and open seats^ and Minton's tiles, 
and Skidmore's brass-work, and stained glass, 
and crockets, and finials, and all that. And a 
stone pulpit, — which was well enough, — ^the right 
man getting for once into the right place, or 
rather the right material being used for the man^ 
— "a stone preaching to stones,*' as Henry 
Martyn words it. And a spick and span new 
school ; with stone coigns, and patterns of black 
brick network scrambling over red brick walls; 
and oriel windows; and a small chapter-house 
for the reception of frowzy hats and bonnets; 
and a turret at one comer for ventilation and 
jackdaws; and a stack of chimneys, suggesting 
the idea of the legs of a drowned giant protruding 
from a water-butt. And a crack schoolmaster, — 
spick and span from Kneller Hall, — (ugh ! the 
cock-sparrow !) — and, in short, everything selon 
les regies of the fashion of the hour. 

Very costly work ; well done, and done in no 
ungrudging spirit, and with no unworthy object. 
The needful machinery of a parish ; — and a parish 
can no more be worked withotit efficient macki^ 
nery than can a railway train* It is often said 
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(by those who grudge God and man their due) 
with reference to well-built schools and handsome 
churches, that he is the best workman that can 
turn out the best job with the worst and fewest 
tools. Of course he is : anything for a make- 
shift ! I suppose the gentlemen who are so fond 
of this line of argument, would, on a pinch, make 
^ meal off bread and water; but would they 
be content on that dietary? Would they like 
to employ a carpenter who was satisfied with such 
work as he could accomplish with a hammer 
and a saw only ? If not, surely they should be a 
little more careful in their use of a parallel 
argument. 

I am not detracting in the smallest degree 
from Mr. Urban's merits in spending his money as 
Ije did. He did right to restore his church, and 
build his schools. But the evil was, that, like 
his predecessor, he stopped at that point. He 
did not grudge his money, but he acted as 
though money could do everything. All that 
money could do was done, but there an end. 
Everything was done for Snugstead Florey, concept 
the one thing, that could give real life to the parish, 
and keep its costly machinery in working order, — 
the perpetual pains and presence, the unflagging 
personal activity, zeal, and love, of the heart set 
upon winning souls. 

A lovely flower garden, is it not, with its ter- 
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races sloping down to the Mere : and its fountain^ 
and the Maltese vases ? A great improvement on 
old Bullfinches sundial^ and a fine practical com- 
ment on his " Tempus fugit/' that classical group 
of Cupid and Psyche on the pedestal, — the boy- 
god pursing up his lips everlastingly, preparatory 
to the kiss which he never gives ? And the stand- 
ard roses, and all the choice geraniums, and ver- 
benas, and newly-introduced annuals, in those 
intricate beds on the velvet lawn, do they not 
make a gorgeous display ? And let me tell you 
that that conservatory, standing on the site of the 
old parson^s kennel, was no cheap erection. But 
you would like to take a peep into the interior of 
thehouse, in order that you may see somewhat of 
the inner life of its inmates ? 

So should I, but it is no such easy matter. The 
chimney pots are so complicated in their con- 
struction, that my wonder is how the smoke can 
ever find vent. Not the smallest glimpse can one 
get through them of what is going on in the rooms 
below, as one can in those jdly old caverns of 
chimneys which are to be found in the ancient 
parsonages. And as for gathering one^s informa- 
tion at the windows, not a crack or cranny is 
there in any one joint of the shutters ; and, if 
you'll believe me, as sure as I am a living owl, in 
that drawing-room which we are now facing, they 
are not content with one set of curtains, but they 
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must have two, — one for warmth, and one for 
grandeur. 

No, if you want to know more about the Urban 
family, you had better slink round to the back 
premises. That red faced fellow is the groom : 
he is just going off to " the public,'' to spend his 
evening there, or may be to make love to the poor 
silly girl at the Turn, whom he, perhaps, will ruin, 
but whom he will never marry. That labouring 
man that carries his buckets of hogwash, and sets 
them down so carefully on the dark side of the 
hedge knows what he is about. Many a solid 
pound of good meat — (pretty nearly half a ham 
have I seen more than once) — ^finds its way into 
that bucket, for is not the kitchen-maid his wife's 
sister, and is not the invaluable Sparrowgrass 
too liberal in her own dispensings to be very vigi- 
lant with respect to the proceedings of the un- 
derlings? Offend her, indeed, and you will be 
sure of a summary dismissal, but fall into her 
ways, and be blind to her peccadilloes, and you 
may plunder the Reverend Sylvanus Urban within 
any moderate limits, and not a word of complaint 
shall be heard against you. 

But see how the system works. The parson 
has so many visits to make in the neighbourhood, 
so many guests to receive, his hunter needs so 
much exercise, or the trout-stream is so inviting, 
that he is very much pressed for time, and 
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though very anxious that things should go ou 
ri^tly in his parish, he is obliged to get most of 
his knowledge at second hand. The overseer, a 
man of strong likes and dislikes, makes himself 
convenient in this respect. ^^ Nippers is a sharp 
fellow, and I make it a rule to consult him, 
in order that I may not be imposed upon/' 
And the schoolmaster Mr. Smirkinape knows all 
about the children. '^ In fact he is so exceed** 
ingly quick, and has his knowledge so much more 
at his fingers* ends than I have, that it would be 
doing him injustice to interfere.^^ And Sparrow- 
grass is such a good soul, that to any suggestion of 
hers, the parson immediately accedes, and un- 
suspectingly adopts her views of people and things. 
And if there be any matter which Sparrowgrasa 
cannot fathom, one or other of those good crea- 
tures, Mrs. Colander, the farmer's widow, or her 
sister Miss Sawdery is sure to be able to obtain the 
required information. Hence it happens that the 
only parochial use which the parson of Snugstead 
makes of his eyes is to look with them through 
other folk's spectacles. And yet he has a strong 
sight of his own, and observes things shrewdly 
enough, if they happen to interest him. 

Of Lady Selina, albeit I am talking of parsons' 
wives, and not of parsons, there is not a great 
deal to be said. She is very goodnatured, and 
gives away loads of shirts and shifts, bedding and 
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blankets; bestows cloaks and petticoats on the 
old women^ and frocks and caps on the babies. 
Some of her gift* are not very judicious, and 
Bome find their way to the pawnbroker's, but if 
parsons' wives who use their eyes get imposed 
upon, what chance is there for Lady Selina, who 
takes her knowledge at second hand ? She visits 
some of the cottages, sometimes, but is not apt to 
express herself in a way that the inmates under- 
stand. She has intense dread of infection, and a 
particular dislike of bad smells. As she nearly 
fainted when old Sally Trott proposed to show 
her Ladyship her bad leg (Sally takes a great pride 
in showing that leg, for she says truly that it has 
cost the parson more than ten pounds in plaisters 
and ointments) it is not to be supposed that Lady 
SeUna does much in the way of dressing and band-^ 
aging. Schools, she confesses, are become her 
aversion ; the smell of heads overpowers her, and 
Mr. Smirkinape's questions positively terrify her. 
Meanwhile, poor Lady, she never hears of any 
sickness in the village but she desires Sparrow- 
grass to take care that broth, or gruel, or pudding, 
or wine is supplied as need may be. 

And Sparrowgrass waters the wine, and leaves 
the rest of the order to be executed by the 
kitchenmaid, who takes care to execute it in a man- 
ner which has an obvious tendency to diminish 
the number of applications for *' kitchen physic.^' 
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Such is the state of things at Snugstead 
Florey. The Urbans have just so much influence 
as money misapplied gives. But there is no pro- 
gress made. The public-houses and the beer-shops 
are full, and the beautiful church is empty. Smirk- 
inape turns out just that class of pupils which 
the late Duke of Wellington described as ^^ clever 
— devils/^ The parson and his wife are getting 
disgusted with their parishioners, and speak of 
them as of a lawless, thankless, hopeless set. 

Nor are the parishioners altogether silent. 
What I hear by cottage hearths, and by the road- 
side is not altogether worth repeating, but I am 
come to this conclusion, that the rich parson 
as well as the poor curate, is occasionally spoken 
of ^'in contempt.'' 



" Ready 'to 'halt. — ^If either myself or my crutches can do 
thee a pleasure, we are both at thy command, good Mr. 
Feeble-mind." — The Pilgrim' a Progress. 

This dreary-looking spot is Wayworn-on-the- 
Waste. And that dreary-looking house, all 
windows and weather-stains, is the Parsonage. 
And that dreary-looking man with a fluffy effect 
about his head, as though it were sprinkled with 
the contents of a pillow, and a vacant expression 
in his face as though the cranium itself were 
filled with the same materials ; who is dressed in 
a long coat, and short trousers, and shoes too big 
for his feet, and yet possessing but one shoestring, 
— who is walking up and down in the fog without 
the most distant idea whether the light that is 
beaming on him comes from the sun or the moon, 
is a great scholar, and mathematician, and at the 
present moment he is excogitating some matter 
connected with the differential calculus which has 
hitherto only found its solution in the Lunatic 
Asylum. 
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The Reverend Ichabod Flamsted had been for 
five and twenty years a fellow of Carfax College 
in Oxford, had passed through all gradations of 
College office, and had waited, depressed and 
weary, till, having mounted the top round of a 
ladder of seventy-two steps, in other words, till 
he was the senior of that number of fellows, there 
was no one to interpose between him and the 
object on which his heart had long been set, and 
which displayed itself thus in the well-thumbed 
record of the common-room. '^ Wayworn-on-the- 
Waste. R. Value £768. Population 491/' 

At the age of forty-nine he found his hopes 
realized. The living was vacant, and therefore 
the armchair nearest to the common-room fire 
was about to be vacated, and Carfax College was 
to know its Dean no more. 

The Reverend Ichabod was now to begin life. 
Hitherto he had been lodged, boarded, and done 
for by Mother Carfax. For years, as it were, he 
had been the Autocrat of all the Quadrangles. 
His word had been law, — so pre-eminently so, 
indeed, that it had become quite natural to him 
to speak in the universal tone of Heads of Houses, 
namely, as if he had a hot potatoe in his mouth, 
and to walk, as if Obedience were always preced- 
ing him with a silver poker. He had been 
Proctor. Possibly, in a few years, he might have 
been Warden of Carfax, and so in due time have 
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attained to the honours of Vice-Chancellor, Was 
he not justified in talking and walking as he 
did ? Scouts, and bed-makers, and undergradu- 
ates fled before his shadow. The world that could 
be ruled by being " crossed at the buttery/' fined, 
confined, discommonsed, imposed, rusticated, ex- 
pelled, lay at his mercy. 

But now another state of things commenced. 
Did you ever go out in one of those bitter March 
days when the wind, instead of taking the trouble 
to go round you, blows through you, chilling the 
blood around your very heart ? In such a day, 
did you ever see a long-legged, emaciated, new- 
bom lamb tottering towards the shelter of a 
hedge ? An apter illustration of the condition of 
the newly instituted parson of Wayworn could 
not be found. He had quitted his mother's warm 
side, and was going shivering into blasts of a 
rude, unscrupulous world with no other qualifica- 
tions for facing them than simplicity, (for indeed 
he is a most simple-minded man,) and good in- 
tentions, (for indeed he is a most amiable one.) 

Always excepting that of a schoolmaster- Bishop 
who, having never done a day's Parish work in 
his life, goes into his diocese knowing nothing of 
the Pastoral care, but in the expectation that he is 
to rule his clergy as he has ruled his school, — 
namely, by fear instead of love, and upon the 
principle that every one is guilty who is not 
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proved to be innocent, — there is no sight so 
pitiable as that of an old College Tutor, going 
down, late in lifcy to take possession of a Collie 
living. Unaccustomed to contradiction; with 
habits thoroughly formed, and those, for the most 
part, habits of self-indulgence ; unskilled in talk- 
ing to the poor, and knowing next to nothing of 
their ways of thought and feeling; refined; un- 
used to solitude; unequal to the task of preach- 
ing to an unlettered audience, because only ac- 
customed to an University congregation, such a 
man is, nine times in ten, as utterly unfitted for 
his work as the Times Reporter would be to 
command the army, (albeit he aspires thereto,) 
or the village blacksmith to be first dancer at the 
Opera-house. Parish work is not learnt in a day, 
nor in a year, nor in ten years, and therefore he 
who enters upon it late in life, has, ordinarily 
speaking, but a small chance of being a thoroughly 
efficient parson. 

Waywom-on-the- Waste was the best living (in 
the money-sense of the word) in the gift of the 
Warden and Fellows of Carfax. It was therefore 
looked upon as one of the rewards of long service, 
and waited for accordingly. Almost always, the 
Incumbent was one who had been a senior fellow. 
This had gone on for generation after generation ; 
and as though this had not been evil enough, 
some of the Parsons of Wayworn, not satisfied 
I 
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with an income of £700 a year, had taken pupils 
in order to augment it. Pupils are an easy and 
obvious resource to a College tutor of any reputa- 
tion, and to some of the Parsons of Wayworn 
they seem to have been an actual solace. Hence 
the parsonage had been so constructed as to have 
plenty of spare rooms. 

How Clergymen who take pupils answer it to 
their consciences to give up all those hours in 
every day to tuition, which are due to their flock, 
it is not easy to see : but we owls think that if 
some of the Legislators who have cut down the 
system of pluralities, would get a stringent law 
passed against the sister abomination which con- 
verts Parish Priests into private tutors, no hai*m 
would be done. 

Parson Flamsted went down to take posses- 
sion; and before he had been at his cure a 
week, never did man more ardently wish to 
retrace his steps, and find his way back to the 
snug armchair in Carfax Common-room than he. 
That empty parsonage ! It seemed as big as a 
small College, and was as desolate and dreary as 
Peckwater itself in the middle of the long vaca- 
tion. How was he to furnish it ? What was he 
to do with that passage, full of black doors lead- 
ing into pupils' apartments? The house felt 
like a well. There was a draught under every 
door, and at every window. for his old quarters 
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in the Fountain Court at Carfax ! But it was too 
late now. The step taken was irrevocable; and 
besides, there was the old engagement, — ^his cousin 
Lydia, who had been waiting for him in patience 
and poverty, till her spirits were broken, and the 
colour had faded from her cheeks, and she had 
withered and dried up into the old-maid wife. 

Besides, Parson Flamsted had never had a 
strong constitution, and easy as is College life in 
the main, there is plenty of wear and tear, plenty 
of harassing anxiety for a College Tutor who is a 
conscientious man. It involves a good deal more 
than giving so many lectures a week. It involves, 
or should involve, some care for the eternal inter- 
ests of a pack of windmill-headed boys, at that 
period of life when temptations are strongest, and 
when, too often, principles are weakest. Parson 
Flamsted was too close a student to be a good 
College officer. He had read plenty of books, 
but did not know how to read men. He could 
decypher a palimpsest, but a " fast^^ undergraduate 
was beyond his penetration. He had no insight 
into character. They ought to have shut him up 
in the Bodleian among the folios, or given him a 
home in the Observatory; and, perchance, he 
might have discovered the lost books of Livy, or 
a planet beyond Uranus; but he never, — worthy 
man ! — should have been set to look after under- 
graduates, and still less fitted was he for the 
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wider and more varied responsibilities of the 
pastoral care. 

Of the first point, indeed, he was so fully aware, 
that nothing would have induced him to people 
his parsonage with pupils ; he knew his dangers 
and difficulties, and personal incapacities in that 
respect, for that was matter of experience; but 
as regarded a country parish, he took very much 
the old-world view, that such places take care of 
themselves, and that all that was wanted on his 
part was some gentle supervision, occasional visits 
to the school, and the sick poor, and attendance 
to his public duties of the Church. 

Some small parishes there may be, favourably 
circumstanced, in which deficiencies, like those of 
Parson Flamsted would not be felt ; and of course 
it is not meant to assert that no College tutor is 
fit for the pastoral charge. All that is meant is 
that there is nothing in such a position which is at 
all calculated to help a man forward in, or fit him 
for, the cure of souls, but rather the reverse. 

And this Parson Flamsted found to his cost. 
His predecessors, not he, were, in the main, 
answerable for his failure at Wayworn. One 
after another they had filled the parsonage with 
pupils, or satisfied themselves with discharging 
their duties in that perfunctory sort of way which 
contents men entering on an untried field of 
labour late in life. 
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Parson Flamsted went to Wayworn with no 
other intention than to get rest for himself, — 
probably his first object, — and to do all the good 
he could among the flock committed to his trust. 
But among what a flock had he come ! The 
better disposed portion of it, bitter dissenters; 
the ill-conditioned, as thoroughly vicious as years 
of neglect could make them I A clique of 
farmers, with a clever, bad man at the head of 
them, supreme in all the secular affkirs of the 
parish, and always ready to throw the whole 
weight of their influence into the scale opposite 
to the parson's. 

The church being excessively dilapidated, one 
of the new parson's first acts was to propose its 
restoration. A church-rate was resisted by an 
overwhelming majority. For the sake of peace 
he undertook the work himself. No sooner had he 
commenced it, than his parishioners compelled him 
to undo what he had been doing, and replace the 
old pews in their former condition. The school 
was an endowed one, with farmers for trustees. 
They admitted the dissenting teachers, and ex- 
cluded the parson. And all other parochial mat- 
ters were conducted in the same spirit. 

At first. Parson Flamsted went to his work, 
giving his orders right and left as if he was still 
at Carfax. But the Wayworn folks ''soon 
showed him the difference,^' as they expressed it ; 
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and told him to his face that they no more 
minded a parson than they did an old crow. In 
fact they had been broken in to the dictatorial 
style, and it had lost its eflFect. Two or three of 
the forrner rectors had adopted the hot-potatoe 
method of address. 

It was a great disappointment to find good in- 
tentions so received : it greatly embittered those 
early days of married life to which the Flamsteds 
had so long looked forward. It was a sad inter- 
ruption to that life of quiet study on which the 
poor parson had been reckoning when he con- 
fessed to the warden of Carfax that the great ad- 
vantage of a wife, in his eyes, was that she would 
save him time for reading which would otherwise 
be lost in making tea, and pouring it out. 

But the good man had undertaken the charge 
of Wayworn, and thankless as he now foresaw 
his labours would be, he would not lay aside the 
attempt to do what he thought right. And he 
did it, and went on doing it, in spite of oppo- 
sition, and utterly inadequate results to the pains 
bestowed. Perhaps there is a time in the hves of 
most parsons, when, the first burst of zeal and 
energy with which they entered on their work 
having spent itself, and burnt itself out, — when 
failures and disappointments have fallen thick 
upon them, and hopes have not been realized, 
they begin to feel weary and faint in their minds. 
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are disposed to rest upon their oars^ float with the 
stream^ and make no farther head against the 
current. It is a sore temptation, and one under 
which many, who have made shipwreck of their 
ministry, have given way. 

But, if Parson Flamsted was exposed to any 
such temptation, he got the mastery over himself, 
and worked on. And this was much to his 
credit, for his health was not mending, and his 
palefaced, over-anxious wife was perpetually warn- 
ing him that he would wear himself out. His 
trial came in a different form. He toiled on 
meekly and patiently, biding his time. When 
the opportunity of doing good to his flock, or 
advancing the Church's influence occurred, he did 
it : when his hands seemed tied he was content to 
wait. It was not in his nature to quarrel with 
anybody. The consequential airs of the tutor 
were soon laid aside. So he created no enemies, 
and the opposition died out. It was not a very 
efficient ministry : he was too much of a recluse, 
and lived too much among his books ; he was more 
in his element, keeping up his old connection with 
Oxford, by editing works which were to be issued 
from the University press, than in presiding over 
vestries, or delivering cottage-lectures. But at 
any rate he was not fussy, and restless. And 
that was a point in his favour. A parson who is 
always on the fret, is almost as inefficient as one 
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who is asleep. He wears out his own energies, 
and his people's patience. Parson Flamsted es- 
caped this snare, but he fell into another, which 
was even more perilous. 

" Mr. Flamsted, don't you think it is better to 
give up the lecture on Wednesday evenings? 
The people don't seem to care about coming." 

" If I were you, my dear, I would not go again 
to Bill Stretton. You only get insulted : there is 
no good to be done in that quarter I am sure." 

" Of course, if you wish it, the children's penny 
clothing club can be continued, but it really is 
a hopeless, thankless task, even to try to do any- 
thing for these people." 

"It certainly doesn't seem to matter much 
what you preach about, for hardly anybody comes 
to church, and half of those who do are behaving 
ill all service time, and not listening, but I 
thought I would just remind you that as the 
Gospel for next Sunday is about forgiveness of 
ipjuries, and Farmer Lees has had a terrible 
quarrel, as I hear, with his brother, it might be 
as well for you to avoid that subject. People 
would be sure to say something unpleasant." 

" Such an uproar, Sarah tells me, there was 
last night at the Dog and Duck, and Joe Smith 
laid Jem Harding's head open with the poker. I 
am sure, my dear, there never was so wicked 
a place as Wayworn ! Nothing you have ever 
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done, or can do, produces the smallest improve- 
ment. ^Tis all labour lost. You make them 
hate you worse and worse, when you interfere. 
We shall never see any good in our time. Really, 
the less you go among them the better.^' 

Such and suchlike were the counsels con- 
tinually poured into the ear of the nervous, 
quiet-loving parson of Wayworn, by his dismal, 
frightened wife. Her's was the incessant drop- 
ping that wears the stone, and it was the con- 
tinual expression of her querulous despondency, — 
according too well with her husband's natural 
inclination, that prepared the way to his becoming 
what he now is, — the pastor of a flock which 
is let to wander as it will, and where it will. 

If, instead of being the timid, sensitive woman 
she is, wan and washed-out, tame, and dispirited, 
easily cowed, full of apprehensions as to what this 
person may think, and that person may say, and 
always ready to despond, she had been cheerful, 
trustful, energetic, she would, (to use a common 
expression,) have kept her husband " up to the 
mark,^^ have introduced just that element into the 
parish which would have given life and point to his 
exertions, and have found happiness in seeing the 
fruit of her labours. As it was, while a most 
loving and devoted wife, she contrived to abet 
him in his infirmities, and even to paralyze him 
where he had no antecedent weakness. Alas! 
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what responsibilities are involved in the unguarded 
expressions of familiar intercourse ! 

" My dear Lydia !'^ said the parson one day, 
after listening to one of his wife's outpourings of 
discouragement, *' you are the only person that 
ever makes me despond about people and things 
at Wayworn V 

" Indeed, Mr. Flamsted ? I should be sorry to 
do that : you musn't mind me.*' 

And for a long while he did not ; but no one 
can live in an unhealthy atmosphere without ab- 
sorbing some of the virus into the system, and 
becoming the worse for it. Without doors there 
was not much to encourage certainly, and within 
everything was seen '' en noir/' When the par- 
son came home weary and dispirited, there was 
plenty of aflfection, and plenty of sympathy, but 
the sympathy was of that kind which vents itself 
in expressions of pity, that time has been wasted, 
and of indignation against thanklessness. Poor 
Mrs. Flamsted's way of mending a fire that was too 
low already, was by smothering it with a scuttle 
full of small coals. 

However, the parson of Wayworn laboured on, 
and that, with very little flinching or shrinking, 
until he had succeeded in carrying out most of 
those changes and improvements which had sug- 
gested themselves to him as necessary when he 
undertook the charge of the parish. 
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So long as there was active opposition^ his con- 
science kept him at his post, but when opposition 
died out, his energy died out too. He had a 
heart for building, but not for keeping in repair. 
He could fight, if compelled to it, but keeping 
watch was more than he could endure. 

The parson of Wayworn had worked his parish 
up to a certain point; and like many another 
man he took for granted that while he lived, 
at that point it would remain. But nothing in 
this world remains stationary; and though man 
may sleep, the devil never does. Often and often 
does he seem to permit himself to be cast out of a 
parish : some great source of demoralization that 
has been slaying souls for years is suddenly got 
rid of, and the whole aspect of things appears 
changed for the better. Why ? Has the accuser 
of the brethren really surrendered the scene of his 
successes, and given up the contest in despair f 
Not he. He knows better. He is quiet for a 
time, if haply he may tempt God's watchman 
to fold his hands to slumber, and so may gain 
some new advantage over him. But, at any rate, 
he is never really inactive. If evil has been 
stopped out in one quarter, it will be seeking ad- 
mittance in another. Exorcise drunkenness, and 
by and by you will stumble on a group of Sab- 
bath-breakers. Get the people to break them- 
selves of oaths, and you will find their tongues 
busy in backbiting and evil speaking. 
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There is no day of the parson's existence in 
which he has not to battle with evil. It may be 
in a new form, or it may be in an old : but evil is 
sure to be always present. While one soul re- 
mains that can be perverted and destroyed, Satan 
will never relax his efforts. And therefore God's 
messenger must never relax his. There is but 
one resting place for the parson, — ^his grave. 

This was what Parson Flamsted could not 
realize. He had, as I have said, worked his 
parish up to a certain point, and then he felt that 
the time was come in which he might rest, and 
betake himself to the "learned leisure'' which 
was congenial to him. So he thought ; and even 
as he thought it, some new form of evil began to 
develope itself. 

At this point of his career it was that his wife's 
desponding counsels began to produce their effect. 
He was perpetually reminded that the struggle 
was hopeless. And so, instead of hoping against 
hope, and struggling on with all odds against 
him, in reliance on that aid which supported the 
Apostle "in weariness and painfulness," he at 
length lost heart, and with that, step by step, all 
the ground he had won. 

And the more he relaxed his efforts, the more 
rampant became the powers of evil, and the more 
desponding were the words of his wife. '^You 
cannot reproach yourself with not having tried to 
do your best : you have exhausted your patience. 
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and your purse, and all the best years of your 
life, for these people; and now you must be 
satisfied that it is all in vain. The time is come 
when it is fit that you should have some considera- 
tion for yourself. If they will go their own way, 
they must : for you cannot stop them I" 

Miserable advice, yielded to miserably ! Way- 
worn-on-the- Waste is the most lawless and god- 
less spot within a circuit of fifty miles. 

And he who has vowed with all faithful 
diligence '' to teach, and to premonish, to feed 
and provide for the Lord's family ; to seek for 
Christ's sheep that are dispersed abroad, and for 
His children who are in the midst of this naughty 
world, that they may be saved through Christ, 
for ever,'' — is wandering up and down in the 
moonshine, a feeble-minded, dispirited, indolent 
man, knowing no more of the state of his flock 
than if he were living in China, — not bestowing 
a thought on the souls committed to his trust, — 
but absorbed in a theory of his own with reference 
to the differential calculus. 



I^oot IBlrucattonaU 

" So very reasonable, so unmoved, 
As never yet to love, or to be lov*d.'* 

PoP«. 

"Observe, my dear Caroline, — (for I am not 
sure that you see the matter so clearly as Emily 
does ;) the change of mean motion, has nothing 
whatever to do with any variation of the major 
axis." 

Caroline's eye was fixed upon the kitten, who 
was employed in hunting her own tail, but the 
word " major'* roused her attention, and fixed it 
on Major Bellairs of the Rifles, who had danced 
with her last week at the Archery Ball, and who 
had paid her marked attention. She sincerely 
hoped that there would be no variation on the 
part of the Major. 

'* You are attending, my dear ?" inquired Mrs. 
B. — (I prefer continuing to call her by the initial 
which has so long been familiar with the conver- 
sation-loving public, that has for years past hung 
enraptured on the chemico-philosophico-politico- 
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economico-botanical discussions of this happy fa- 
mily. I call her Mrs. B., though her real name, 
as will be seen hereafter, was Badger.) '' It does 
not depend on the change of distance by the Kep- 
lerian law of periods, but by that of areas. Pe- 
riods, you see, not areas.^* 

" Ah, exactly : thank you, mamma.^' 

^^ So that in fact, as Sir John Herschel says, 
(and on the whole, I am inclined to agree with 
him,) ' the altered mean motion is not subsesqui- 
plicate to the altered axis of the ellipse, which in 
fact does not alter at all . . . / " 

" Of course not," interposed Caroline, heartily 
wishing that she could solace herself by running 
after her own tail. 

'^ But," continued Mrs. B. triumphantly, " ' is 
subduplicate to the altered average of distances in 
a revolution.' Nothing can be simpler, or more 
intelligible than that." 

'' Beautiful," said Emily. 

'^Beautiful and striking," added Caroline, 
chiming in : but I am afraid that the epithets 
were rather applied to the vision of the Major's 
moustaches which floated before her, than to the 
theory of the subduplicate. 

A knock at the door. '' Come in," answered 
Mrs. B. sharply, as if unwilling to be interrupted. 

" Any hopes of tea, my dear ?" inquired her 
husband, putting his head in at the opened door. 
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Mrs. B. lowered the slate she was holding in 
her hand^ and replied, " Duty first, Mr. B., and 
pleasure afterwards.^' 

Mrs. B.'s maiden name, — as indeed might have 
been judged by her appearance, was Wire, — ^her 
general eflFect being stringy, hard, and tough. 

Her father had been a Government inspector of 
schools, and she had received a first-rate education, 
of that kind which strengthens the intellect. 
And she was now what might be emphatically 
called a strong-minded woman. 

She had neither failings nor feelings, nerves or 
nonsense. Externally, bones and muscles, — the 
former more developed than the latter, and both 
enveloped in a bottle-green merino gown, with 
black Vandykes upon it. Internally, dates and 
mental arithmetic, Pinnock's Catechisms, ^ a mil- 
lion of facts,' Miss Martineau, metaphysics, and 
such like hardware, made up Mrs. Badger : rather 
masculine, perhaps, and unsympathizing, but al- 
lowed by her neighbours to be the most superior 
woman, not only in her husband's parish of High 
Hardridden, but for many a mile round. 

It is, I think. Lord Byron who hints what the 
usual fate of the husbands of scientific ladies is, 
when he ingeniously suggests that the only rhyme 
to ^intellectual,' is 'hen-peck'd you all.' Such, 
however, was not Mr. B.'s fate. His wife had 
too much sense to eicalt herself at the expense of 
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her husband. If she did rule him^ neither he no 
any one else found it out. 

" Duty first, Mr. B., and pleasure afterwards/' 
observed Mrs. B., but the sentence was only 
intended to apply tp her own avocations, not to be 
a check upon her husband's appetite ; for, as she 
spoke, she rang the bell, and then, while Mr. 
Badger stood whistling, with his back to the fire, 
and while an awkward maid was making the 
clatter with cups and saucers, knives and plates, 
which forms the chief happiness of that description 
of domestic, Mrs. B. proceeded placidly with 
Natural Philosophy : and Caroline and Emily 
made answers or suggestions such as are paeet 
from proficients in the " — ologies," who talk like 
a book. 

With the entrance of the bubbling, sputtering 
tea-urn, however, the scene changes. Mrs. B. 
puts the slate pencil with which she had been 
elucidating 'mean motion,' into her pocket, 
thrusts the bit of sponge wherewith she obliterates 
her frequent diagrams into the same receptacle, — 
shakes her gown as she rises, — (a sort of intima- 
tion, perhaps, that she had passed from the stellar 
universe to sublunary things,) and is at once pre- 
pared to fill the tea-pot, and eat buttered crumpets 
in a strong-minded way. 

"Tired, Mr. B.r 

" Yes, my lamb, very,'' replies the parson of 

K 
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Hardridden. ^^ These examination-days at the 
Diocesan Training School are very lengthy affairs. 
We had a sitting of seven hours to-day, only in- 
terspersed with a tray full of sandwiches, — my 
only dinn^ Mrs. B. — and a somewhat prosy 
speech from the Archdeacon. 'Tis a long drive 
there and a long drive back again. I shall try 
and get off the Committee.^^ 

" I hope not, Mr. B. : they would hardly get 
on without you ; and these occasions afford you 
the opportunity of hearing of any fresh move^ 
ments in the educational world. Who was the 
Inspector ?" 

'^Mr. Crook, my dear Isabella." 

'^ Very clever, I suppose V inquired the lady of 
so strong a mind that her neighbours nickname 
her, Isabella de Fortibus. 

" Very cross, my lamb ; as indeed he always is : 
and as for his cleverness, I can^t help thinking 
that the proper work of an inspector rather con- 
sists in drawing out the pupils^ knowledge, than 
in showing off his own :: yet I heard him ask 
twenty questions to-day of those poor lads, which 
I am convinced that nobody in the room could 
answer. Not one of them was a fair test of the 
pupils' proficiency. So at last, I made bold, after 
he had snubbed a youth who was unable to draw 
a distinction between ' connote' and ^ denote,' to 
declare my own ignorance, and begged him to en- 
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lighten me. 'My good sir/ quoth he, with a 
look of inefifable contempt, ' my business is to ask 
questions, not to answer them.' By the same 
token, I wish you had seen his sour face, when, 
on inquiring of one lad, ' What are.^sothermal 
bands V he was answered, ' A set of foreign mu- 
sicians,^ and another expressed his opinion that 
they were ' things used by the surgeons.' 

Mrs. B. crossed her legs, and spreading a hand- 
kerchief over her lap, smiled blandly, as she laid 
a piece of plum-cake between a couple of slices of 
bread and butter, and proceeded to indulge her- 
seK with that very original kind of sandwich. 

" Well, my lamb," continued the parson, " what 
have you been doing all day ? have you been 
taking some of my duties off my hands ?" 

" I am sorry to say that I couldn't get out as 
soon as I wished, Mr. B.,'' replied the lady, puta. 
ting a sausage and a piece of crumpet on her 
plate, " for I had no less than three notes from 
ladies in the Reading-Club : every one of thenl 
complaining of the dulness of the books which 
have been lately ordered. It really seems as if 
our neighbours could read nothing but novels. 
If ever I send for anything instructive, I am sure 
to have it hinted that I introduce nothing but 
school books. Such a fuss because Lardner's 
hand-books on Natural Philosophy have come down 
from town instead, of Mrs. Trollope's last story !'' 
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** You got out at last V^ asked the parson. 

'^ yes^ and I am particularly glad that I went 
to the school. I must say I have misgivings 
about the state of the first class. Sad stumbling 
work over that tenth chapter of Nehemiah^ which 
is always a favourite passage with me^ for school- 
instruction. Three of the boys too, seemed quite 
stuck fast when I asked who was the father of 
Moses ? And that lad from London, whom you 
admitted last week, was positively so ignorant, 
that he could not tell me whether a cow gets up, 
hind-legs or fore-legs, first : whether a sheep had 
front teeth in the upper jaw : and when I asked 
him what animals chewed the cud, his reply was, 
* Please, ma^am, the sailors does.' '* 

'^ Sailors !'* exclaimed the Parson. 

" Yes, my dear, he thought that chewing the 
cud, and chewing a quid were the same thing.'' 
Mr. B. laughed. Mrs. B. sighed. 

^' Did you find time to look in upon Margaret 
Woodford r 

^'0 yes, poor thing; in a very pitiable condi- 
tion. I suppose my going in rather startled her, 
and, to say truth, I had forgotten the nature of 
her complaint, but before I had been in the room 
a minute, not only the bed-clothes, but even the 
bed-curtains began to shake through the vehe- 
mence with which her heart was beating. I 
thought it quite ridiculous of her to give way in 
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such a manner as that^ and so I told her. But 
my advice didn't produce the smallest effect, and 
so, when I saw that there was no good in talking 
to her, I left her. The mother is such a poor 
dawdle, that she has brought up the girl without 
teaching her self-control; and though, no doubt, 
complaints of the heart are very uncomfortable, I 
dare say there is a great deal of nervousness con- 
nected with it.'' 

''Well, my dear, I don't know. Mr. Watson 
told me last week that she could not recover." 

" Perhaps not, Mr. B., but if they have told 
her so, that is just the thing to make her more 
nervous. 'Never say die!' that's my notion, 
keep up a patient's spirits, never allow them to 
think themselves ill : never let them give in : they 
can but die at last : what's the good of torment- 
ing themselves and every one around them with 
premature apprehensions ? I declare it was quite 
absurd to see the way in which her sister Betsy 
was fussing herself. By the way, I was very glad 
I caught her at home, for I gave her a bit of my 
mind, a regular good dressing, as the saying is. 
What business has she to marry? Only nine- 
teen; and Tom Hansom, by her account, only 
four and twenty ! I declare there ought to be a 
law against such improvidence. I told her it was 
just as likely as not that she would have got ten 
or a dozen children on her hands before she was 
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five and thirty. And I asked her whom she ex- 
pected to maintain them ? And then^ of course^ 
she began to cry ; but when I advised her as a 
friend to wait half a dozen years^ she grew quite 
saucy^ and told me that she and Tom knew best 
what was for their own happiness/' 

'^ I am afraid^ Mrs. B.^ that you have had qiiite 
an unsatisfactory day/' 

" Why not exactly that, for I got a talk with 
our Guardian, and showed him that it was quite a 
waste of Parish money to give the old Marriotts 
any more out-door relief. They make a great 
moan about going into the Union Workhouse, 
and say they had rather starve than be sent there. 
Of course, if they can live out of it, there will be 
so much off the poor-rates. But my notion is 
that when it becomes a question of starving, they 
will be compelled to go in ; and then they will be 
well fed, and taken care of, and be made clean 
and comfortable, which is a great deal more than 
they are at present. I called on them afterwards 
and told them as much, for which they didn't 
seem disposed to thank me. I thought the old 
man would be the better for a little wine, for he 
seems very weak and failing, so I sent him a pint 
of port, — putting a lump of camphor in it by way 
of precaution." 

" Precaution, my lamb ?" 

" Yes, Mr. B., nobody will drink port wine for 
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pleasure that has camphor in it. It is just beastly 
as a beverage, though extremely wholesome.'^ 
And Mrs. B. having spread a layer of orange 
marmalade on her bread, adorned its surface with 
a handsome addition of clouted cream. (0 that 
the parish doctor could have sprinkled it with 
Assafoetida !) 

There ! have you heard enough of Mrs. Bad- 
ger's conversation ? If you have, I have. She 
is a worthy, strong-minded, notable kind of a 
woman, in her way, and does more good at Hard- 
ridden than you might expect from her talk. 
But other materials beside those which predomi- 
nate in her are needed for the preparation of a 
good parson's wife. She must have more soft- 
ness, and gentleness, and tenderness in her com- 
position, than Mrs. B., — something about her, I 
fear, of the spirit of the parson of Auburn, who, 
being not altogether as discriminative as he 
might have been with respect to "the vagrant 
train,'' 

** Quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits, or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began.'' 

Observe, I by no means admire such an in- 
judicious way of going on! Only, the world 
being what it is, the Parson's of Auburn is per- 
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haps more likely to attract, and gain influence 
than Mrs. B/s plan. 

That system will never answer. Hard and 
strong-minded, she may cram heads successfully, 
but she will never win hearts. 

And the parson's scene of work lies among 
men's hearts. 



** She is ftui my wife." — Shaksperb. 
" Fa»i bind, fa»t find."— OW Provwh. 

There ! look at that prodigy. A mere glance 
will suffice ; it would be waste of time to study 
such a case. For what you see must be a very 
rare specimen indeed ; so great an exception to 
ordinary rules^ that I suppose the like is hardly 
to be found within three or four counties. 

The village is Scamperdown : and the female 
on a tired horse, with a broad-brimmed hat and 
feather, and that riding-habit splashed up to her 
waist in mud is the parson's wife. And the par- 
son is the gentleman in buckskin breeches and 
topboots, a yard or two behind. 

Young, you see, both of them ; and so it is to 
be hoped that they may be spared to grow older 
and wiser. The parson, indeed, himself is con- 
sidered something of a phenomenon now-a-days : 
for he hunts three times a week ; a very bold 
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thing to do^ now that the pastoral responsibility 
is no longer ignored^ and the parson^s is no 
longer looked upon as the easy idle life^ to which 
the lout or the dunce of the family may turn for 
his maintenance. 

In some of the unexplored regions of Cheshire^ 
Leicestershire^ and perhaps of Bucks^ it is asserted 
by naturalists that the foxhunting parson is still 
occasionally to be seen. Dr. Berkenhout, who 
lived at the close of the last century^ and whose 
veracity is unquestioned, states distinctly (see 
Systematic Catalogue, Tom. 4, p. 586) that in his 
day it was " common in the open country -y^ and 
if I am not greatly mistaken there was, — many 
years ago, a stuffed specimen in Sir Ashton 
Lever^s museum ; but few living naturalists have 
seen any young ones of the breed. They keep 
out of sight, and before long the race will, (like 
the dodo, whom in some respects they resemble,) 
be extinct. But there is, as you see, a fine male, 
who is Vicar of Scamperdown, — and that equally 
fine female is his mate. 

I point them out as phenomena. The lady is 
hardly to be ranked as parson^s wife. And I 
feel that an apology is due to parsons^ wives for 
having introduced her among them ; but as we 
happened to pass her in the dusk, she may as 
well be introduced, — if it be only by way of 
contrast. I shall not halt a moment, for there is 
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nothing to see in the parish of Scamperdown^ but 
what would give us the heart-ache. And we may 
as well spare ourselves that when we can. 

Two months ago the lady who has just whistled 
up her husband to her side was Miss Wydawake ; 
now she is Mrs. Bumper. And that which made 
her Mrs. Bumper was that she was th^ fastest 
young lady in this^ or indeed in most other 
neighbourhoods. 

It is^ generally speaking, a very bad speculation 
to be a " fast^^ young lady. If those who assume 
that character only knew what men say of them, 
ay and to them, they would be well content 
to be very slow indeed. It is a fact, moreover, 
worth notice, that how much soever men may 
amuse themselves with fast specimens of the other 
sex, they almost never dream of marrying them. 
Think of a fast young lady for one^s companion, 
in sickness and sorrow, — when misfortune and 
death are hanging about one^s house! There 
are not many men who have not some little fore- 
thought as to the future, and as to what they 
would wish the characters of their hearths and 
homes to be, when the honeymoon is past. 

Mr. Bumper, however, had no such prudential 
considerations. " Laura Wydawake is the most 
stunning girl I ever set my eyes on, and no mis- 
take. She sits her horse as if she was part 
of him ; swims, they say, like a fish, — or a duek 
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(as she is !) smokes like a chimney ; shoots like a 
hedgerow in April; sings like a nightingale; — 
hunts like • . . like . • a brick ! What can a 
man want more at the head of his table V 

So they married. And it is my notion that 
the lady means to be as fast after marriage as she 
Was before. Her old taste for flirting is strong 
Upon her. There is a curate who is a better-looking 
man than her husband^ in the next parish. And 
there is a small Irish peer in the barracks at 
Bumbledom. 

" And at a pinch, Lord Ballyraggnm 
Is better than no lord at all.*' 

It remains to be seen how the Reverend Bumper 
will like rivals. And meanwhile what is to be- 
come of the poor^ and the maimed^ and the halt, 
and the blind, — Christ's suflFerers, and Christ's 
little ones in the parish of Scamperdown ? If a 
fast young lady be detestable anywhere, what 
must she be in a country parsonage ? 



il^oot Faletutitnartan* 

** I siog the sofa." — Cowfer. 

I don't suppose that we owls are much better off 
than our feathered neighbours ; indeed^ in some 
respects^ I often think we are worse. The ills of life 
press heavily upon us^ and I don't see that we have 
many compensations ; we have neither the voice 
of the nightingale, nor the plumage of the parrot ; 
yet there is always this comfort, we are at least 
better off than the featherless bipeds. We know 
nothing of nervousness, and an owl in hysterics 
would be an unheard of prodigy. 

A few nights ago I was at Acherly, perched in 
an ivy-bush in the parson's garden. I happened 
to be feeling particularly jolly, for I had just 
before found a mouse's nest, and had an ample 
supper, but light and digestible withal ; so seeing 
the parson's wife reclining on a garden seat in the 
dusk of a warm summer night, for the very joy 
of my heart, I took a skim in the air round her^ 
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and when I was close at her back^ I gave a pretty 
stiff hoot. 

" Hoo-oo-oo-oo-oot \" There ! it was nothing 
more than that^ I do assure yon. Nothing like 
the noise I sometimes make in the churchyard, in 
order to frighten away those naughty children, 
but just a clear, sharp, emphatic hoot. 

Frogs and mice I what a result ensued ! Up 
starts the lady with a hoot twice as loud, and fifty 
times more unmusical than my own. Away she 
speeds towards the house, dashes in at the open 
window, screeching with all her might, and then 
she goes off into fits of laughing, and then into 
fits of crying, till all the members of her house- 
hold are gathered round her. 

*' Felicia, my angel, what is the matter V^ in- 
quires her husband. 

" dear mamma, are you dying V cries a child 
that has skipped out of bed, and rushed bare- 
footed into the drawing-room. 

" Boo-oo-oo,^^ roars Gustavus Adolphus, who 
has followed his sister out of the nursery, and 
commences a howl of terror. 

" goodness gracious ! the missis is in one of 
them awful fits again,^^ exclaims the cook. 

*' Get water, some of you,'^ cries the nurse. 

^' Hartshorn,^' ejaculates the housemaid. 

'' Brandy," shouts the governess : but not one 
of the party moves an inch. 
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" Papa, papa, hadn't Benjamin better run, and 
find James, and bid him catch up Dumpling, and 
ride off for the doctor V asks Henrietta Maria 
the eldest daughter. 

" Shut the door, some of you V exclaims the 
second. 

" dear no ! set it wide open,'' cries the third. 

" And all the windows !" screams the fourth. 

" Where is the water ?" inquires the fifth. 

''Here, miss," replies Benjamin the page, 
rushing into the room with a steaming tea- 
kettle. 

''Cut her staylaces, my dears," shrieked the 
cook to the young ladies. 

" Cut, and run for the doctor, Benjie, as Miss 
Henrietta told you," ejaculates the housemaid. 

" Hoo-oo-oo-oot !" cried I once more, from the 
top of the verandah. It was irresistible. But 
I thought the maids would have immediately 
followed the example of their mistress. " Gra- 
cious heart alive, whatever in all the world was 
that?" asks one. " 'Tis an owl," answers another. 
" A death-token," suggests a third in an under^ 
tone of dismay. And then seven children, three 
maids, the page, the governess, and the parson, 
stand in a circle round the shivering, quivering, 
gasping, screaming lady, who now begins to kick 
afresh with an energy that for so delicate a female 
was wonderful. 
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In process of time^ under the influence of 
brandy^ hartshorn^ and such like mild aids^ the 
parson's wife comes to herself, and with a sob, 
burying her head so far as it would go^ in her 
husband's coat pockety she murmurs gently, " I 
am sorry to have been so foolish, but it was the 
owl that startled me" And then she began to 
laugh, and then to cry^ and then to laugh again, 
till she dropped asleep, holding her husband's 
hand in both of hers. 

By and by he tries to disengage himself : but 
immediately the sobs recommence. 

He has a parishioner dying, who will not live 
to see another day : and the parson is thinking 
how he is to scheme his escape. 

*^ Don't leave me, Charles," whispers his wife, 
and begins to chatter with her teeth as if she were 
in an ague fit. 

" Perkins," whispers he to the cook who was still 
feasting her eyes on the scene, " You see I can't 
leave your mistress. Step down, will you, to 
William Bell's, and say that I will come there as 
soon as I can get away." Chatter, chatter, chat- 
ter, go Mrs. Papfaddle's teeth, and kick, kick, 
kick, go her legs, as soon as the intimation 
reaches her ears. 

Midnight before she is fairly asleep for the 
night; and ere that hour tolled William Bell 
is asleep too : 
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** Cut off, e'en in the blossoms of his sin, 
Unhouselled, dlsappointjed, nnanneal'd ; 
No reckoning made, but sent to his account, 
With all his imperfections on his head." 

what a hindrance to a parson's labours may 
a thoughtless, fanciful wife become ! What a 
clog may she be upon him in the discharge of his 
duties ! How fearfully may she involve him in 
the most horrible of all guilt, — ^blood-guiltiness 
of souls ! 

1 wonder whether parsons' wives think of this 
as much as they ought. It seems but a small 
thing to say, '^ Do stay at home with me *" a 
trifling matter to exaggerate an ailment j or not to 
control a fit of nerves, or a rising hysteric : but 
will the results produced be trifling ? It is easy 
to say that a man of sense will not allow himself 
to be carried away by his feelings, or to swerve 
from his duty, at the sight of a woman's tears. 
But I don't see why we are to assume that parson- 
husbands have more sense than other husbands. 
And perhaps domestic life, in most parsonages, 
flows on in such an even tenor, — there is so much 
less of actual separation between husband and 
wife in the clerical, than in other professions, that 
perhaps the parson's has usually a larger amount 
of influence over her husband than other wives 
have, with respect to the habits of daily life. It 
is to be hoped that the irreligious wife of a minis- 

L 
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ter of religion is a portent that is hardly to 
be founds but every day's experience shows that 
where a wife's heart is not in her husband's work, 
that work must suffer. And things which are 
trifling in themselves may, in the aggregate, have 
a most .detrimental effect. Some little attention 
insisted on, the constantly required support of 
a husband's arm, the determination of the direc- 
tion of his daily walk, may, in the course of a 
single year, have produced some irreparable evil. 
We are, — every one of us, — so girt about with 
responsibilities, — sensibly, or insensibly, we exert 
so much influence over each other, that there 
is hardly such a thing as a trivial action. Warily, 
indeed, does it behove us all to walk, not only 
with regard to ourselves, but for the sake of each 
other. No woman ought to marry a parson un- 
less she feels that she can throw herself, heart and 
soul, into his work. But if anything should pre- 
vent her from doing that, the least that can be 
expected of her is that she should not be an 
impediment in his way. She should not take 
advantage of her position, to pervert him or 
paralyze him, through the medium of his best 
affections. 

I wonder whether it is altogether an uncom- 
mon thing that 'the health of the parson's wife is 
one of the 'things which prevent his ministry 
from becoming as effective as it otherwise mi^t 
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^he. Is good Mrs. Papfeddle's an extraordinary, 
unusual case ? She is married to a man of ordi- 
nary abilityi of no great energy, or depth, or de- 
cision of character. He is a fair sample of a re- 
spectable, jog-^trot, common-place sort of man ; 
with an income sufSicient to make both ends meet ; 
set down in a parish neither very much behind, 
nor in advance of the rest of the neighbourhood. 
Mrs. Papfaddle has a large family of young chil- 
dren. They have come very quickly one upon 
another; and in the intervals between their 
coming, Mrs. Papfaddle passes much of her time 
upon her couch. If she were to take a walk, she 
would be over-tired ; so she creeps ; and when 
she cannot creep, she basks. There is not much 
society in the neighbourhood, and if there were, 
Mrs. Papfaddle could not enjoy it : the state of 
her health would not permit it. There are seven 
children at home. All rather delicate : and Mrs. 
Papfaddle rather spoils them. They have high 
spirits, and so are apt to be noisy. And noise 
shatters Mrs. Papfaddle's nerves. And they are 
some of them disposed to be mischievous, and are 
more than a match for the governess, so Mrs. 
Papfaddle cannot bear them out of her sight. 

Mrs. Papfaddle has excellent intentions. She 
quite means to be an active visitor among the 
poor : but whenever she is able to walk, there is 
sure to be measles or whooping cough in the 
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village. She is resolved to take an active part at 
the school : but somehow time slips oiii and there 
is always something to keep her at home. She 
constantly intends to set up a Clothing Club^ but 
her back aches so frightfully if she sits up for long 
together^ that she has been obliged to defer her 
intentions again and again. Therefore^ practically; 
Mrs. Fapfaddle might as well be living at Brighton 
as at Acherly. She is very kind ; and her neigh- 
bours think her '^ a sweet woman^ though sadly 
delicate.^' But as a parson's wife^ she is useless. 

But is this the worst part of the business ? Is 
she not allowing herself to get into valetudinarian 
habits ; and to indulge herself in the little sel- 
fishnesses which those habits imply ? Do not 
her nerves make a great hole in her husband's 
leisure? And her spirits another? Does she 
not grow a little more exacting continually ? Do 
not her tears flow more readily than of old ? Is 
there not a stronger smell of ether about the 
house ? 

I don't know whether, if she had been the 
Squire's wife, she would have been altogether ex- 
cusable : but can she have any deep feeling with 
respect to the parson's duties, if, being a parson's 
wife, she acts as she does ? 

And are parsons' wives, — ^taking more or less 
after Mrs. Papfaddle, — a very uncommon sight ? 
Well, I am sure I hope so. 



** A better envyned man was no wher non, 
Withouten bake mete never was his hous, 
Of fish and flesh, and that so plenteous. 
It snewed in his hous of mete and drinke. 
After the sondry seasons of the yere, 
So changed he his mete and his soupere." 

Chaucer. 

You may travel for miles and miles, ay, from 
county to county, and you will never see so 
queer a looking place as the parsonage of Hay 
S. Wilfrid. It has been the scandal and vex- 
ation of all the parsons' wives who have occupied 
it since the days of Eang William III. Before 
that time it was tenanted by a homelier race, who 
applied the several apartments to the purposes 
for which they were originally erected; since 
then the parsons' wives have grown more genteel, 
and their gentility has produced a corresponding 
effect on their dwellings. We have dispensed 
with the element of humility ; and if the Squire 
will not be offended at my comparing his Manor 
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House to a hen, and at my assuming the hen to 
have but one cfaick^ then such chick may represent 
the modem parsonage. It has a strong family 
likeness to its lay parent; and its glory is in 
making the resemblance still stronger by all the 
arts of imitation. There is an "approach'' to 
the hall, and there is a gravelled sweep up to the 
parsonage. Both have the same external effect, 
only one is on a smaller scale than the other. 
Both have got their dining-room, and their draw- 
ing-room, and their library, and their boudoir, 
and their house-keeper's room, and their day- 
nursery and their night-nursery, and their school- 
room, and their cellar and coach-house, and so 
forth, the preponderance of cubic feet in each being 
somewhat in favour of the Manor House. The 
Parson's wife is on an equality with the Squire's ; 
both have cousins who are baronets, and brothers 
in the army; both consider themselves as holding 
a place in the aristocracy of the county ; if the 
Squire's wife's grandmother was a maid of honour, 
the parson's wife's grandmother was an heiress, — 
Miss Penny, of Pennyroyal. Both ladies there- 
fore are disinclined to " think small beer of them- 
selves," each rests a good deal on the greatness 
of her own connexions, and occasionally hinta 
disparagement of the other's. But on this point 
it is usually the parson's wife who displays the 
most eagerness, — she being naturally sensitive as 
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to the manner in which the laity are wont to rank 
themselves above the parsons. 

Such being the state of things^ all traces of the 
original English parsonage have almost wholly 
disappeared. Most parsons' wives would feel 
in them as my Lady Mayoress might if she 
suddenly found herself in the small shop in which 
her husband began business: the inmate has 
grown too big for the house, — like the ghost in 
the Castle of Otranto. 

" The old parsonage would be utterly unsuited 
to the present habits of society, — to England in 
the nineteenth century.'' Yes, indeed ! for the 
old parsonages that remain are very homely 
structures, calculated for folks with simple habits, 
and odd kind of wants. An oratory, for instance, 
and a bam-like hall for the hospitable reception 
of "the poor and needy;" what can a lady who 
moves, or who considers herself entitled to move, 
in the first circles, want with such mediseval 
appendages as those ? 

Here and there, however, owing to the poverty 
of the cure, or from the dispositions of the men, 
there have been a series of bachelor-incumbents, 
generation after generation, who have wanted 
neither boudoirs, nor nurseries, nor school-rooms. 
In such places, the ancient buildings, instead of 
having been utterly razed to the ground, have 
been allowed to stand, and only subjected to 
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minor alterationsi such as the substitution of 
square-headed windows with sash lights for some 
more venerable-looking apertures^ or the addition 
of some hideous pent-house. And this had been 
the case at Hay S. Wilfrid. 

No thanks to the parsons' wives that it had 
been spared^ but to the thickness of its grey walls^ 
the demolition of which (unless treated in the 
Russian fashion with gunpowder) would have 
cost more than the additions which were required 
in order to bring up the edifice to the required 
degree of gentility. However, the difficulty was 
got over in this way. The old dining hall was di- 
vided into two storiesi which gave accommodation 
for nurseries, wash house, and brew house ; the 
oratory was turned into a housekeeper's room^ 
and a dining-room, and drawing-room (with three 
outside walls each) were erected for the benefit of 
the parson's visitors^ as annexations to the old 
structure. 

It is an ugly, incongruous pile, certainly, as it 
stands; but only so because the dainty white 
stucco, and modem haberdashery of the new 
buildings "serve but to flout" the edifice to 
which they are attached. It looks like an 
architectural commentary on the text that a man 
may not marry his grandmother. And it does 
more than that, for it provokes a comparison of 
the existing state of things, with one which has 
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passed away, and raises the inquiry whether it 
was best for his flock when the parson was a 
homely man, who had the blind, and the hatt^ 
and the lame for his frequent guests, or as it is 
now, when he gathers his rith neighbours round 
his table, in his new and very genteel dining- 
room, with crimson flock-paper, and Utrecht- 
velvet curtains. 

There can be no question as to which plan is 
most in accordance with the tastes and habits of 
the day, and there is nothing uncommon in the 
parson falling into the prevailing fashion. Five 
hundred years ago, (that epoch when some peo- 
ple think that everything was in perfection,) the 
same sort of spirit was abroad. 

** The reole of Seint Maure and of Seint Beneit, 
Because that it was olde, and somdele streit, 
This ilke monke lette olde thinges pass, 
And held after the new worlde the trace." 

The Clergy of the present day hold a different 
position in society from what they did even a 
century since ; and there is evidence on all sides 
that their influence is continually on the increase. 
But is there not abundant ground for apprehen- 
sion that this is rather the result of their being, 
for the most part^ well educated gentlemen, ihan 
of any increased reverence for their priestly office, 
as Ministers of God, and Christ's ambassadors ? 
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And are they not placing themselves every day 
more and more in a false position by the manner 
in which they present themselves rather before 
their people as gentlemen, than as Parish Priests ? 
Is there much in their habits of every-day life 
which makes a line of demarcation between them 
and the laity? Do not very many take pains 
that their dress should not look too clerical f in 
other words; would they not prefer to pass in the 
crowd as laymen? Is there one in a hundred 
who would not be affronted were his neighbours 
to address him with the prefix of " Parson,*^ — a 
prefix which the Clergy of even the last century 
never dropped ? Can all this be right ? And if 
the day should ever come^ wheUi as is likely 
enough^ the parsons' incomes should be so re- 
duced as that they will be no longer able to pass 
muster as small squires^ what will they have to 
fall back upon ? 

A busy day at Hay Parsonage^ in preparation 
for a busier evening. Sixteen guests to dinner ! 
But before I say anything about the feast^ I 
would say a word as to what it implies. It 
cannot imply less than this ; that a good deal of 
time must be spent by day in making or receiving 
visits^ that a good deal of time must be spent 
at night in dinner parties^ and a good deal of 
money must be spent in entertainments, and in 
horses and carriages of some kind. Now, has 
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a clergyman who works his parish well^ leisure 
for an habitual round of visiting 7 Can he lay 
himself out for society, or become " a diner out of 
the first water/' and his flock not suffer from it ? 
If a parson has much to do in the way of morn- 
ing calls in his neighbourhood, and if such calls 
involve, and bring on other engagements,— a 
day's shooting here, or a day's fishing there, will 
not the systematic routine of parochial work be 
broken through ? And if there be dinner parties 
to be attended, what are to become of night- 
schools, night-services, and the like? Every 
parson must know that whether, out of doors, 
among his flock, or at home in his study, night 
is his most precious time. And then as to the 
exercise of hospitality : can he feed squires as 
they are fed at home, without an outlay which 
must contract into narrow channels the supply of 
aid he can bestow on parochial institutions? 
Parsons must have relaxation like other men; 
they must see what is to be seen ; keep them- 
selves ^'au courant du jour;" shake off dust and 
cobwebs; and study in other places schemes of 
usefulness to be introduced into their own parishes, 
and so forth. I am not advising that parsons 
should bury themselves before they are dead,— 
nor that they should show no hospitality. I am 
only suggesting the inquiry whether the present 
system is the one by which Qod's work will 
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be best done^ and most souls won : for by day or 
nighty waking or sleeping^ these should surely be 
the objects nearest to the parson's heart. 

A busy day it has been at Hay Parsonage. 
The parson's wife preparing her drawing-room, 
and her wardrobe for the coming event. The 
parson's cook has been toiling since five in the 
morning to do that which she has neither 
the knowledge nor the skill to do. Sixteen 
people woke that morning with the impression 
that something was to be gone through before 
bedtime which they would be glad enough to 
escape. Each of the sixteen will go to bed that 
night more or less weary^ and ruffled. There 
is no great pleasure in dining sixteen at a table 
which will not conveniently hold more than 
twelve. There is no great treat in eating a soup 
into which the cook has put half a pound of pepper; 
or in masticating flabby codfish^ especially if the 
stable-boy^ who officiates on these occasions, 
happens to tilt the oyster sauce into one guest's 
lap, instead of dividing it fairly : there is no safety 
in the side-dishes, whether the sauce be black 
and greasy, or white and greasy. The venison is 
manifestly impossible : the grouse are underdone, 
and were cotemporaries with the Ficts, and other 
aboriginal tribes. It is hardly expedient to dine 
(^ tipsy cake and Gloucester cheese, — at least 
except for very young curates of very strong 
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digestion. The room is extremely hot, and conver- 
sation flags. What conversation there is^ is chiefly 
about bots in sheep^ the tnmip-fly^ and the last 
piece of county-scandal. But all things come to 
an end^ and when the last guest is gone^ the 
parson says to his wife, " Well, my dear, I hope 
you are satisfied.^' 

"0 yes, Jonas, it is over and done with; 
that^s one comfort: but it is such a toil and 
worry beforehand ; and such an expense ; and it 
takes such a time before things get straight again, 
that I hate the very name of a dinner party.*' 

" Dear me, Henrietta, how you surprise me ! 
I should never think of a party if you did not 
suggest it.*' 

*' Well, Jonas, you know the time will come when 
the children will be growing up, and be wanting 
friends to help them forward; and meanwhile, 
it really does seem essential in these days that 
we should keep up our proper rank in society. 
With dissent, and socialism, and all sorts of 
things so rife, and the newspapers holding such 
democratic language, it seems quite a duty that 
the upper classes should hold by each other. 
But my dear, I can't talk about such things now, 
for I am half asleep.'' 

Is this an uncommon sort of scene, and con- 
versation ? Does it carry with it any great 
recommendation of the system from which it 
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emanates? Was there not^ at any rate^ moie 
at heart and life^ and more good done in the old 
haU^ than in the modem dining-room ? No high 
company^ I grant you; none who could issue 
invitations in return. Coarse food. Little refine- 
ment. But acts of neighbourly kindness^ and pas- 
toral care. Attendance on Christ's poor and little 
ones for Christ's sake^ and such a strengthening 
of the bonds between the parson and his flock, as 
made them mutually realize their relationship as 
one fifunily in Christ. 

" But you don't mean that you would have the 
parson ask the paupers to dinner, instead of the 
squire?" 

" I am but an owlet, you know, and my youth 
may make me crude, and cock-brained." 

''But consider, if you ask the paupers to 
dinner, what an annoyance their rough manners 
will be to you, and how shy and ill at ease your 
refinement will make them." 

''Fudge 1 Gammon 1 Humbug 1 Stuff and 
rubbish ! Owlet as I am, I will take upon me 
to say as much as that. If there be a parson's 
wife who seriously and gravely holds herself to 
be too good company for her husband's flock, she 
had better go— and hang herself,— or do anything 
short of suicide, by which she can make herself 
scarce. If you scout the plan as an untried ex- 
periment, I can tell you that it is not untried. K 
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you scout it because you have not tried it your- 
self, try it. And when you have tried it, fairly, 
and honestly, for a year or two, come and tell me 
whether you find the parson's influence lessened 
thereby. Give me a call any morning at Owl- 
stone Edge. I shall be pretty sure to be at 
home, and shall gladly rouse myself to listen 
to your experiences.'* 



igoot ImiiarttaL 



' onr dearest friend 



Prejudicates the business." 

Shacspbrb. 

Look at that ugly little monkey of a boy, — (all 
boys^ for that matter^ are ugly little monkeys iu 
the sight of us owls, — mischievous, hard-hearted 
little torments, trying their prentice hands on 
cats, and donkeys, and even us inoffensive birds, 
and so perfecting themselves in the arts by which 
when they arrive at manhood, they will work woe 
and destruction among their fellow-men.) Look 
at that brat of a boy, sitting alone under the 
tree, with a rake across his knees, and sobbing all 
the more because it is getting so dark that no one 
can see him. He has been breaking his heart for 
an hour or more because he is the victim of in- 
justice. He deserved the sixpenny knife, which 
was allotted to another lad. That lad, conscious 
of the injustice, has offered to surrender it, but 
the offer has been steadily, perhaps rather proudly, 
declined. A knife, double the value of the other. 
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has next been offered him by one from whom he 
might be well content to receive it; but that has 
been declined too. And there he sits and cries : 
not at all sulky^ or resentful; but from sheer sor- 
row^ and disappointment) and from the injured 
feeling that one whom he made sure would do 
him right) has done him wrong. And the loss of 
that knife will be just as vivid in that boy's mind 
forty years hence^ as it is to-night. In the in* 
terval he will have experienced a thousand more 
disappointments^ and been used a thousand times 
more unjustly : but this is the first time that he 
has felt in his own person what the ways of that 
wbrld are through which he will have to carve his 
way. And he suffers accordingly. 

As an owlj I abominate children^ and not with- 
out reason : but even I would not have a child 
unjustly treated) for I see that though the in- 
justices of childhood may be forgiven, they are 
engraven indelibly on some tough membrane or 
muscle of the human heart, from which they can 
never be obliterated. 

And who was the author of injustice, and the 
cause of tears ? 

Why positively it is none other than the parson's 
wife of Mentwell) good Mrs. Honey, who is all 
soft-heartednesS) and good-nature, and who would 
not injure a fly. It is, however, impossible to deny 
that the pretty boy with rosy cheeks, and bright 
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eyes^ and curly hair finds a readier way to her 
hearty than does the sallow lad^ with high cheek 
bones^ and a projecting under-jaw^ and a genentl 
casing in tattered corduroy. And I fear she is 
not quite deaf to the voice of flattery^ and that 
the plausible tongues^ and insinuating manners of 
two or three of the cottagers^ have more weight 
with her than sturdy worth which takes no pains 
to ingratiate itself in her favour. Mrs. Honey's 
bias is in favour of that kind of virtue which 
comes in an attractive form. She by no means 
despises modest merits but she is rather apt to 
overlook it when she is to have the trouble of 
searching for it. 

She had said she should give a knife as a re- 
ward for the best kept patch of flower^ garden. 
And when she came and looked oyer the school- 
gardens, there was a rose tree covered with a pro- 
fusion of flowers on Henry Stretton^s ground, 
while that in Humphrey GrubVs had ceased 
flowering. The prize evidently lay between those 
two boys, for both were in very good order : well 
stocked, and neatly kept. Henry did the honours 
of his ground capitally. He led the way, des- 
canted on the size and brilliancy of his annuals, 
and wound up his attentions by presenting Mrs. 
Honey with a nosegay of his choicest flowers. 
Humphrey, — on the contrary, — whether from 
shyness, or from some vague notion floating 
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through his mind that it would be dishonourable 
to attempt to influence the mind of the judge, 
and that the garden ought to rest on its own 
merits^ made no effort whatever to befriend him- 
self : but stood as impassive as his own wheel- 
barrow, except when he pulled up rather a tall 
weed which had been overlooked in a tangle of 
sweet peas. Humphrey was commended in a 
careless, patronizing sort of way, and Henry^s 
cheeks were patted, and the knife delivered to 
him with gracious smiles. 

" Well now, that^s what I call a regular shame,'* 
exclaimed one boy as soon as the lady's back 
was turned. 

" What a cheat I'' cried another. 

"Ah, women know nothing about gardens l** 
ejaculated a third. 

" It was all the rose tree that did it,'' observed 
the first, indignantly. 

" It is no good taking pains," remarked the 
second. 

" I'm sure, if the master had been here, he 
wouldn't have given it that way," was the sen- 
tence of all the boys collectively, except of Henry 
and Humphrey. 

" Well, Humphrey, what do you say ?" in- 
quired the successful candidate. 

" Henry, lad, I had rather you hadn't asked 
me. I suppose I am no judge. Everybody 
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thinks his own work the best/' The voice quiv- 
ered, but it was commanded; and the watery eyes 
were forbidden to overflow. 

'' Nay, then, V\\ tell you what I think,'' said 
Henry. " I think you deserved the prize. My 
ground was in a manner made for me, the soil is 
so good ; while your's was so poor, and stony, and 
some of it under the drip of the tree. And you 
have been working early and late, and have taken 
ten times as much pains as T. Come, lad, I shall 
hand over the knife to you." And he suited the 
action to the word. 

" No, thank you. Obliged to you, Henry, all 
the same," 

'^ Now do take it. Make him take it, boys. 
I shall have no pleasure in it, Humphrey : and I 
don't know what it was that tempted me to flat- 
ter her in that way. I wish I hadn't. I wish 
my rose tree had shed its flowers." And he gave 
it a kick by way of encouragement, as he still 
proflFered the knife. 

But no : Humphrey was resolute, and said that 
Henry deserved the prize for being so un greedy. 

Some of the boys at this moment spied the 
schoolmaster, and earnestly invited him into the 
garden ground. Mr. Page was too discreet to 
re- adjudicate the matter \ but gave Humphrey so 
much credit for his industry, that he said he 
should bestow another prize, — one of the shilling 
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knives that the boys had seen in his drawer at 
home^ — and that he should allot it to Humphrey. 

A most highly satisfied, "Thank you, sir,^' was 
uttered from every mouth, save one. That was 
Humphrey's. He too said, "Thank you, sir,'' 
but laying his hand on the master's sleeve, he 
continued, " but please don't. Please don't to- 
day. I had rather not. It would be no pleasure. 
I had rather, if you have no objection, that it was 
offered next year." 

The boys looked disappointed ; but Mr. Page 
yielded. And so there was an end of the dis- 
cussion. In five minutes' time they were all play« 
ing at hop-scotch. And by degrees each went 
his way. And then Humphrey sat himself down 
under the tree to weep over his disappointment. 

What a coil about a silly blubbering boy, and 
a sixpenny knife ! Not at all. The worthless 
straw caught up in the eddy will show which way 
the wind is setting. Favouritism was the fault 
which marred Mrs. Honey's usefulness, — and 
Mentwell is not the only parish in which parsons 
and parsons' wives have their favourites. And 
the system is fraught with mischief. 

But who can help having favourites in a parish ? 
You would not make no distinction between 
the well and ill-conditioned portions of your 
fiock? 

No, of course not. But that is not the ques- 
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tioo. There should be the most entire justicey 
and fairness for all. 

Bat how can one help being imposed apon^ and 
deceived ? 

Yon cannot. Only the imposition and decep- 
tion should not be allowed to proceed from within. 
You shotdd not permit your own prejudices to 
make you unjust^ any more than you should be 
led astray by a flatterer. 

But do what you will, you will be accused of 
injustice. 

Well, that is the accuser's affair : but, at least, 
it should make you all the more careful not to 
give grounds for the accusation. 

And practicaUy, you must be unjust. You 
can't give twenty petticoats to twenty old women, 
without some injustice in the distribution. 

I fear so. I fear so. Therefore, make it a 
subject of continual prayer, that you may exercise 
a ministry of love, " without preferring one be- 
fore another, doing nothing by partiality.'' 



" Charity begins at home." — Crcesus. 

''0 Maximilian Fullalovb, how dare you? 
You naughty^ naughty boy^ arenH you ashamed 
of yourself? Look at him, Adeliza, with his 
whole hand in the treacle! And now wiping 
it on his pinafore^ — and the clean table*cloth^ . • • 
and . . . get along^ sir; don^t come near mel 
Mind your new frock, Adeliza ! my good- 
ness, look at him ! he has got hold of the coun- 
terpane ! Ah, sir, won't you catch it when nurse 
comes up stairs? Won't she smack you all 
over?'' 

"Don't care!" 

" Won't she shut you up in the closet ?" 

''Don't care! 

" Won't she give you black dose, with rhubarb 
in it, and a hair, and a feather, and mustard, and 
castor oil, and a drowned blue-bottle fly at the 
bottom ? and won't she push you through the 
trap-door that goes up into the roof, where there 
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are spiders as big as sparrows, and bats that suck 
blood, and owls with great fiery eyes V^ 

'^DonHcareP' 

I was sitting on a bough just by the nursery 
window, and seeing what was going on, bethought 
me that it would do no harm to corroborate 
the speaker's authority, — ^the speaker being Miss 
Laura FuUalove, of the mature age of six years^ 
or thereabouts, 

" Tu-whoo-oo-oo-oo V^ 

A loud scream from all the children. Master 
Maximilian altogether ceases to "donH care," 
and the only portion of his face that retains 
any colour, are the lips, embrowned with treacle. 
Observing the depression of her brother's spirits. 
Miss Laura almost immediately recovers her own, 
- — at least, so soon as she has got her hand on the 
handle of the door. " There 1 you wicked boy ! 
I told you so. I knew there was some dreadful 
creature close at hand.'' 

*' I think it was an owl," said Adeliza timidly. 
" I heard papa say he heard one making ever 
such a noise close by the house last night." 

" Of course it was an owl !" exclaimed Master 
Maximilian, regaining his assurance. '^ Just as if 
I didn't know that : only girls are such cowards. 
Look at Laura there, opening the door in order 
that she may run away. Ah, coward, coward, 
coward !" 
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"I ain't a coward. Max: but that's the owl 
with fiery eyes that nurse says comes and pecks 
naughty boys, and tears their flesh from their 
bones with his beak/' 

"Don't care P' 

"Ah, but the owl will make you care !" 

"Don't care for you, Laura : and I don't care 
for the owl : and I don't care for nurse either." 

"Well, then, she'll make you care. The 
sweeps are coming to-morrow; and she'll give 
you to the big old sweep, and he'll put you in his 
black, black bag." 

" But I'll kick, and scream ever so loud ; and 
then mamma will come." 

" but the bag is half full of soot : and when 
you open your mouth to scream, the soot will go 
down your throat and choke you." 

Between rage and fright, Master Maximilian 
ceased to argue, and began to cry. 

" Hush ! hush I" cried Adeliza, pushing the 
treacle towards her brother as a peace offering, 
" if you make such a noise as that, we shall have 
Miss Hucklebuckle rushing up out of the school- 
room, as she did one day last week, and you know 
that nurse told us that' if ever again we brought 
the governess up into her nursery, she would 
make us remember it to the longest day we lived. 
Do be quiet. Max, there's a dear boy." 

Master Maximilian checked his ululations, but 
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proceeding to spread his treacle with a knife 
instead* of with his fingers^ very speedily cut him- 
self, — an event which produced a fresh howL 

" There, Adeliza I" cried the self-possessed 
Laura, ^'you^ be in a fine scn^. Nurse left 
you in charge, and now you have let Max take 
up a knife, (which you know is never allowed,) 
and cut himself !'' 

'^ dear ! how I wish nurse would come back 
again !" exclaimed Adeliza. 

'' She^l be in no hurry to do that. She said 
she was just stepping down into the kitchen 
to speak to the dressmaker ; but I know better 
than that. I can look through a window as well 
as she. She thought I was busy with my doll : 
but I saw Henry Morris go in at the back door. 
And when he comes, away goes nurse to the chest 
of drawers for her best cap, and then she always 
must go down to speak to the dressmaker, or 
somebody V^ 

''Ah!" remarked Adeliza, as she bound a 
pockethandkerchief round her brother's finger> 
''now I know why it is that Augustus makes 
her look so foolish when he pretends to say 
geography to her, — ' chief town in Denbighshire, 
Denbigh : chief town of Carnarvonshire, Car- 
narvon : chief town of Anglesey, Beaumaris.' 
And then he looks so sly and says, ' Shouldn't 
you like to go to Beaumaris, nurse V Of course 
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he means that Morris is nurse's beau. I hmirft 
thought of that.'' 

"Can't you give me some sticking-plaster, 
Adehza? I don't like this handkerchief," ob- 
served Maximilian. 

**No, no, I've got no sticking-plaster. You 
must wait till mamma comes up stairs to dress." 

"I suppose that will be 'to-morrow come 
never,' Adeliza." 

'^0 no it won't. There's a dinner after the 
meeting, and so I guess that she will be here 
presently to say that we must be dressed, and 
come down to dessert." 

" Mamma is at a meeting, is she ?" inquired 
Laura: ''then that's the reason that nurse is 
gone down to drink tea with Henry Morris, in- 
stead of looking after us. She knows that mamma 
won't come in, and find us by ourselves." 

" It isn't often that mamma comes here," re- 
plied Adeliza. " I am sure I wish she did : but 
if we ai*e all to go down stairs this evening, I 
expect that she will look in and tell us so when 
she comes back from the meeting." 

" What's the meeting about ?" asked Laura. 

" 0, 1 don't know. Only there was a horrid- 
looking black man, with such thick lips, and 
fuzzy hair, that came in a gig this afternoon, and 
I heard Miss Hucklebuckle say it would be so in- 
teresting to hear him speak. I told nurse, and 
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she said she thought it would be awful work 
to listen to a nigger/^ 

" I wonder whether he is to dine here. I am 
sure I hope not/' remarked Laura^ throwing back 
her head consequentially^ and shaking her long 
ringlets. *' If he dines here^ I shan't go down to 
dessert. I shall say I am tired^ and go to 
bed.'' 

" For my part, I hate these meetings," said 
Adeliza. ''As sure as there is a meeting, Miss 
Hucklebuckle is sure to come, and teaze, and 
bother for money. Such a shame, when she 
knows that I only get a shilling a month ! How- 
ever, there's one comfort. If ever I grow up to 
be a woman, I'll never give at a meeting : and 
what is more, I'll never go to one." 

"Well," remarked Maximilian, very gravely, 
"for my part, I like their meetings: at least 
I am sure I liked that one when the Bishop 
of Bumbledom came." 

" Why, you were not at it," observed Laura. 

" At the meeting ? no, of course not : but I 
was at the dessert : and a jolly good tuck I had 
besides. I got behind the curtain in the passage^ 
near the dining-room door ; and when the dishes 
were being brought out, and Jem went in for 
another trayfull of plates or something, I whipped 
out, and got a puff, and a lump of raspberry roll- 
up, and a handfull of such rich luscious stuff,—- 
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trifle, I think ; and a stick of celery^ and a piece 
of cheese: and some wine that was left in a 
glass . . . " 

" Well, I never heard of such a thing in all my 
life, Adeliza, did you V exclaimed Laura. "You 
are the most audacious boy I ever knew,^^ added 
she, with an air of large experience, and of long 
acquaintance with boys. 

" But that wasnH all, nor near all,^^ continued 
Master Maximilian with a knowing wink. " For 
when I went in to dessert, mamma gave me half a 
peach, and papa cut me some sponge cake, and 
the fat woman with a yellow gown on, and the 
queer thing on her head, offered me some maca-^ 
roons, — and I do so love macaroons !" 

''Upon my word, you did well," remarked 
Adeliza» 

"Yes, considering: but I couldnH get any 
dried cherries. However, when the pine-apple 
was cut up, I was sent to hand it round, and, as 
good luck would have it, the Bishop only took 
part of a slice, and so I grabbed the rest of it,-^— 
jolly!" 

*' Jolly indeed !" exclaimed Adeliza. "I won- 
der you weren^t sick." 

"Of course I was sick; — ^jolly sick: but I 
fortunately had not eaten the pine-apple or the 
macaroons ; I had slipped them into my pocket. 
I didn^t tell any body I had been sick; — the 
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maids thought it was Fido; and when it was 
over, I felt all right again^ — and I pegged away at 
the pine-apple and macaroons^ — jolly V' 

*'And you mean to do the same to-night ?'* 
inquired Laura. 

'' Well, if I can I will ; but I don't suppose 
that there will be such a jolly blow out as there 
was when the Bishop was here/' 

*' I wonder you aren't afraid of being caught by 
nurse or Miss Hucklebuckle/' 

*'0, nurse will be safe enough with Henry 
Morris ; and if Miss Hucklebuckle is not dining 
with the company, she'll be sure to be in a rage, 
and sulking up in her own room. No fear of 
either of them/' 

" But suppose I were to tell mamma of you," 
suggested AdeUza. 

"Well, I'd never speak to you again; — no, 
never, as long as I lived," answered the affectionate 
Maximilian, striking the table with his small fist, 
and setting his teeth. '^ I would hate you ever 
afterwards. But you wouldn't be such a beast, 
and a brute, and a scoundrel; I know you 
wouldn't. And besides, of course, if I do get a 
jolly plunder, I mean to share it with you and 
Laura," 

** thank you, dear Maximilian !" replied the 
sister whom the careful nurse had left in charge 
during her absence. *' Thank you so much I" 
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"Thank you, Max," added Laura. "That 
will make all the difference. In that case I shall 
go down to dessert, even though there should be 
a black man in the room. I don't usually mind 
going among the company, for most of them 
notice me, and say something about my eyes, or my 
hair, or call me a sylph, or a fairy, or tell mamma 
I should make a love of a picture. And I didnH 
mind when Major Belvidere kissed me, and asked 
me whether I wouldn't be his little wife, and said 
if I would, I should have a new sash every day, 
and a new doll once a week. I didn't mind 
that j — but I do so hate going down when there 
is only a set of old parsons, cracking walnuts, and 
talking about crops, and taking no notice of me. 
But it will make all the difference if you can get 
some good stuff. Max." 

And there I must leave the occupants of th^ 
nursery, in order to visit another apartment. But 
I do it with some apprehension lest the prospect 
of the evening should be marred, and the antici- 
pated plunder should not be realized, for I observe 
that on the strength of the nurse's protracted 
absence. Master Maximilian is lighting sticks, 
and whirling them round and round in a state of 
ignition. They are his worship's "fireworks," 
and if he doesn't take more care, there will soon 
be a very grand firework, — a conflagration of his 
own composing,-— "jolly !" 
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The school-room. Miss Hucklebuckle, a female 
'' of full age/' as the Registrar General expresses 
it^ with long ringlets, and sea-green ribbons, and 
an air of romance, struggling through the com- 
mon-place effect of a swelled face, was seated in a 
comfortable armchair by the fire side, perpetrat- 
ing something awful in fine crochet. If shape 
that might be called which shape had none, I 
should say that its shape suggested its future 
developement into a nightcap; and as I observe 
that it has a running pattern upon it of hearts 
tied to butterflies with true lovers' knots, I 
should even augur that it might be destined to 
become a wedding night cap for herself or her 
best friend. 

Od the opposite side of the room, on a couch 
of peculiar construction, lay a young girl, — ^feeble, 
worn, and wan, the victim of a spine complaint ; 
a disease which, in her case, might have been 
wholly avoided if Mrs. FuUalove had not been too 
much occupied to examine the little aching back, 
and too much preoccupied with her parochial 
duties, and the sick in the village whenever the 
medical attendant called, to remember to consult 
him about Thyrza's " growing pains/' 

And now that Thyrza was on her back for the 
remainder of her days, her intercourse with her 
mother grew less and less. The domestic arrange- 
ments however, were, in a great measure, handed 
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over to Miss Thyrza ; they were something for 
her to do, and Mrs. Fullalove had so very much 
on her hands. And she had the reading of all 
the books in the quarterly box from the London 
Circulating Library. And if she liked to amuse 
herself in the school-room by learning languages, 
when her sisters had their masters, there was no 
objection to it ; and when Mrs. Fullalove and the 
others were out, she was pretty sure of the com- 
panionship of Miss Hucklebuckle. — Such was the 
training and education of a precocious, imaginative 
child, growing up into womanhood with all her 
nervous sensibilities rendered more acute by the 
nature of her complaint. 

"How I do detest that Emperor Nicholas!'* 
she exclaims, after a long silence. '' How I hope 
that somebody will shoot him, or that there will 
be an insurrection in which he will be strangled ; 
don't you, Zoe V Miss Hucklebuckle's Christian 
name was Zoe. 

" Surely, my dear, surely ; if only thereby we 
could insure the regeneration of the noblest race 
that » 

" Ah, I see you were thinking of Poland. How 
curious it is, Zoe, that minds which sympathize so 
entirely as your's and mine do, should, by the 
electric spark of affection, be kindled into idio- 
syncracies, and luxuriate at the same moment in 
the same trains of thought. Is it Georges Sand, 
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or Victor Hugo that has such a pretty bit about 
that ? You know the bit I mean/' 

^' Well; I can't recall it at this moment : but 
there is an inner life in kindred souls, and by 
some mysterious law their pulsations throb in 
harmony : there can be no doubt about that/' 

"He certainly is very handsome/' observed 
Hyrza. She had omitted the nominative case to 
her verb : but Hucklebuckle's mysterious law of 
pulsation supplied the defect, with the reply, 
" Yes, I suppose he is, but it is the way in which, 
in his case, mind and intellect beam, as it were, 
through the frail tabernacle of mortality, that 
makes the charm in my mind." 

"What a stamp of nobility about him! 
Wherever one chanced to meet him, — even if he 
had been clothed in rags, one must have said. 
That man mtist be illustrious in his own country 1 
Did you watch, Zoe dear, how his eye kindled 
when he talked of Poland's wrongs and Russia's 
cruelty, of the coming hour of retribution, of 
Freedom wringing the eagle's double neck, and 
plucking out his feathers V 

"Yes, but what affected me most was the 
touching melody of his voice when he spoke mys- 
teriously of the efforts now making for the resus- 
citation of his country; how deeply pledged be 
was himself to the work; and how he looked 
forward to the day when from his own castle 
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of Przestryzelecki^ in Courland^ he should make 
his acknowledgments to those true English friends 
of his adversity^ who had not disdained the poor 
teacher of languages at five-and-sixpence the 
lesson, but had recognized in him the descendant 
of Pomeranian kings/' 

^'Zoe^ do you know I have got something 
to tell you/' said Thyrza, turning away her face 
rather nervously from her friend^ and diving her 
hand under the sofa cushion. " He sent me a 
note by Anne the housemaid this morning. She 
said that as she was standing at the back door, he 
asked her to take it up directly, and wait for an 
answer, as he wished to know whether it would be 
convenient to defer Jhe next lesson.^' 

'' He ! whom do you mean by ' he ?' " asked 
Miss Hucklebuckle very shortly, — and, appa- 
rently so indifferent to the mysterious law of 
pulsation, as to sit bolt upright in her chair, and 
look very wide awake, and desirous of distinct and 
explicit information. '' Who is he^ Thyrza 1" 

'* Why, of course. Monsieur Haryzkampowicz : 
whom else could I mean V* 

" Well ?" inquired Miss Hucklebuckle. 

" Such a touching note : you may look at it, 
for of course, dear, I have no secrets from you, 
though he intreats me in the most earnest way not 
to expose him to the humiliation of having the cir- 
cumstances made known, or to risk an injury to 
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the resuscitation of Poland^ by allowing a fact to 
be known prematurely, which would excite the 
attention of Russian spies/' 

" Well V^ repeated Miss Hucklebuckle, laying 
her hand rather impatiently on the arm of the 
chair. 

"He says, you see, that circumstances over 
which he has no control . . . ." 

" ^ Circumstances over which he has no con- 
trol V '^ ejaculated the goveraess. 

"Yes, circumstances over which he has no 
control, but intimately connected with European 
politics, and the uprearing the standard of free- 
dom, compel him suddenly to go up to town for 
three days, and he begs the loan of a few 
pounds/^ 

" Well V^ cried Miss Huddebuckle, somewhat 
breathlessly, and looking at the note which her 
pupil was holding out to her, — but apparently 
without the power of taking it into her own 
hands. "Welir 

" I had only a pound of my own : but I had a 
five-pound note that mamma gave me yesterday 
to pay the house-bills with; and of course it 
doesnH matter whether they are paid on Monday 
or Thursday, so I put the six pounds into an 
envelope, and sent it him at once by Anne. I 
wish I had had more : it looked so mean to send 
only six pounds ! But there was no help for it. 
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Zoe dear, for Sarah had just called you out of the 
room/' 

" 0, my goodness, V' exclaimed, or rather 
gasped the governess. " 0, good gracious ! 0, 
my patience ! 0, dear, dear ! Goodness heart 
alive ! not to say, my stars and garters ! 0, 
dear! How very extraordinary! What can it 
mean ? I don't know what to think I It seems 
impossible to doubt him, and yet . . . J' 

"What is the matter, Zoe? do tell me, for 
goodness^ sake. Is it your tooth ?" 

" 0, worse, worse, worse, Thyrza I Why, when 
Sarah called me out of the room, it was to hand 
me a note that she said Monsieur Haryzkampowicz 
had just given her in the drying-ground. ' Un- 
foreseen circumstances, over which he had no con- 
trol,' had necessitated a journey to London, and 
he intreated me to aid him with a loan till he 
should come back again on Thursday/' 

" How very odd. Miss Hucklebuckle ! and what 
did you do ?'' 

"Do ? why I inclosed the quarter's salary your 
papa had just paid me : all but five pounds. 0, 
dear, dear ! I feel very uncomfortable : it looks 
very suspicious. But Thyrza, my precious Thyrza, 
Hot a word as to what has happened ! not a 
word to any living soul. If he does not come 
back by Thursday you shall have my five pounds 
for the house account: but for mercy's sake 
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don't mention it to your mamma: she would 
be so angry : and we should never hear the last 
of it. Hark^ somebody is coming : let me bum the 
note/' And without waitingfor a reply, she thrust 
Thyrza's note into the hottest part of the fire. 

At the same moment the door opened: but 
Miss Hucklebuckle is busy with her crochet, and 
Thyrza is apparently reading a French novel. 

" 0, Medora, is it you V inquires Miss Huckle-* 
buckle of the eldest daughter of the house of 
FuUalove. " Is the meeting over ? Were there 
many people there ? Was Mr. Tallowbrass the 
deputation from the Parent Society ? Did Dti 
Tricklebank speak ? Did he draw as many tears 
as usual from the ladies ? Is the black gentle- 
man from fiarbadoes much of an orator V^ Ques- 
tion follows question with wonderful volubility, as 
if the speaker dreaded her secret thoughts being 
read, and (like the plover drawing off the stranger 
from the neighbourhood of her nest, by the ruse 
of wheeling her flight in an opposite direction 
with a drooping wing) was only anxious how 
to get further and further away from any possible 
allusion to the resurrection of Poland. 

But her quickness and duplicity did not avail, 
for Miss Medora, hardly condescending a brief 
" Yes,'' to the propounded inquiries, rushed im- 
mediately into the subject which was uppermost 
in her mind, — " Such a strange thing," she saidj 
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" had happened ! As we were comiDg back from 
the meeting, Sii William Sedley asked mamma 
whether Monsieur Haryzkampowicz did not give 
us lessons in German, and upon her replying 
in the affirmative, he said he had had a letter 
fix)m him, saying that ' unforeseen circumstances,, 
over which he had no control,' but intimating 
that they had a connection with European poli- 
tics, necessitated his going to Brussels/' 

** Brussels V* exclaimed Miss Hucklebuckle in 
spite of herself. 

''Yes, Brussels: and asking for an advance 
of money on account. Sir William said he had 
sent him ten pounds, but somehow had a mis- 
giving that he had been imposed upon. Well^ 
and what do you think? I saw directly that 
poor mamma was colouring up, and all in a 
flutter, and then she said that this morning the 
groom met Monsieur Haryzkampowicz, who gave 
him a note for her, in which he stated that ' \m* 
foreseen circumstances, over which he had no 
control,' obliged him to set off at a moment's 
notice to Cracow " 

*' Cracow? did you say ?" cried Thyrza, looking 
very much aghast. 

"Yes, love, Cracow! he was off to Cracow, 
if only he could get his friends to advance him a 
little money on account. And mamma said she 
had sent him three sovereigns, — and " 
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A peal of laughter coniing down the passage. 
The door is thrown open^ and in come another 
sister^ Florence; and Augustus^ the eldest son. 
Augustus holds his sides^ Florence throws herself 
into a vacant arm chair^ and rocks backwards and 
forwards^ as if her amusement was growing too 
intense to be endurable. 

*' Well this is the richest thing I ever heard of 
in all my life ! Only fancy his having bamboozled^ 
the governor \" exclaimed the dutiful Augustus. 
''That raff of a fellow that had 'Swindler* 
stamped on every feature of his dirty face^ and 
who evidently only came down into the country 
because he had made Regent Street too hot to 
hold him^ has actually gone and done papa V' 

" Yes, and the Lennoxes, and the Mosleys, and 
Mrs. Wilkinson, and the Stephen Oakleys : ' un- 
foreseen circumstances, over which he had no 
control^ paid a visit to each of them ; and each of 
them,^^ screamed Miss Florence, " has fallen into 
the trap.^' 

" But my father," repeated Augustus, " that's 
the thing that kills me. ' Could he speak with 
his reverence V And then such a rigmarole, says 
my father, about the gentleman's conscientious 
doubts, and the distinctive errors of Romanism, 
and the superstitions of the Greek Church ; and 
then, when the governor had looked out his folios^ 
and.w^s talking controversy nineteen to the 
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dozen^ giving the Pope a black eye, and getting 
the Greek Patriarch^s head into chancery, down it 
all subsides into the 'unforeseen circumstances, 
over which Mr. Haryzkampowicz had no control,' 
and away goes the governor to his bureau, and 
forks out five new sovereigns. I know I wish I 
had them ! But failing that, it is such a jolly 
thing to think of ' the governor done brown,' that 
I declare if I were to see the swindling rogue 
that you girls thought such a duck, I do believe I 
should shake hands with him.'' 

Ay, and stranger things than that have hap- 
pened. Master Augustus ! And I am not so sure 
whether, for all your good opinion of yourself, 
you have not some points about you which, if you 
don't take care, may give you a taste for such com- 
panionship as that of Monsieur Haryzkampowicz. 

Meanwhile, not by word or look has Miss 
Hucklebuckle compromised herself, or betrayed, 
in any way, her vexation and distress. She 
smiles blandly, or sympathizes sweetly, as the 
case seems to require : and mistress of herself, is 
mistress of her position. With such an instruc- 
tress can the pupil be otherwise than an adept in 
duplicity ? Thyrza, too, has her wits about her, 
and is scheming how the deficiency in the house- 
purse is to be met, and her parents kept in 
the dark. 

Well : they have no one to thank but them- 
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selves. If Mrs* Fallalove had had time to look 
after her own ch3d, Thyrza would never have acted 
so imprudently : and if she had fallen into an 
indiscretion^ her mother would have been the first 
person, not the last, to whom she would have 
tamed for help and counsel. 

And now we must take a peep into another 
apartment, — Master Augustuses bedroom. 

Augustus is a youth of some consequence in the 
neighbourhood of Dunstanbury, even as Dunstan- 
bury itself attains the dignity of a market town. 
Augustus has ten thousand pounds of his own, and 
this is a fact of which the respectable tradesmen in 
the High Street at Oxford are thoroughly aware,-^ 
(having had a due examination made of his great 
aunt^s will) as may be inferred by the amount to 
which he stands indebted to them. Augustus is at 
Brasenose, and when he returns thither after the va- 
cation he will be inevitably plucked for his little-go: 
but meanwhile be enjoys himself at home, and for 
anything that Dr. FuUalove knows to the con- 
trary, he is, while resident at Oxford, wholly 
engaged in consuming the midnight oil over 
Thucydides and Aristotle, a pattern to the juniors 
of all ranks, inncMQent of cigars and steeplechases^ 
and never seen out of cap and gown from the 
beginning to the end of term. The parochial 
ladies at Dunstanbury who fill benches at public 
meetings, and share the hospitalities of the par- 
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sonage, — (or rectory, as I should say, — ^Dr. FuUa- 
love being very particular in so designating his 
abode, and altogether rejecting the epithet of par<^ 
son, as vulgar and obsolete,) think Augustus some* 
what too shy and retiring, but hope that when he 
has escaped the narrow and formal habits of the old 
monks at Oxford, and mingled more in the world 
—of Dunstanbury, he will come out in conversa- 
tion, agreeableness, and moustaches. 

The time is nearly gone by when anybody can 
wonder at anything; but I cannot help surmising 
that the elderly ladies, at least, of the world allu- 
ded to, would open their eyes considerably if 
they could see that diffident lad, as some of 
his male friends have occasionally seen him, or if 
the junior Proctor of the University were to tell 
them a few anecdotes which have come to his 
knowledge. 

Meanwhile, Augustus is muttering in stronger 
language than any in which we owls venture 
to indulge ourselves, his intense disgust at the 
number of " snobs*' who are expected on that even- 
ing to dirty plates on the surface of the paternal 
mahogany, and of the old " dowdies" to whom 
his mother will expect him to^ oflfer himself as 
a social victim. 

In a shawl-dressing-gown lined with pale blue 
silk, he is examining his stock of evening waistcoats, 
— flaying the " stunners'' on one side, and endea- 
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vouring, — ^not altogether successfully, to find 
something ^' quiet enough for a methodist par- 
son." '' What a good boy am I V' he mutters 
with something of a sneer, as he affixes a set 
of gold buttons enriched with carbuncles and 
turquoises on a black velvet waistcoat. '^ Who's 
there ? come in/' is his reply to a knock at the 
door. 

"I say, Jem,'' — to the footman who enters 
with a kettle of hot water, " is it late ?" 

" Well, sir, some of the early birds, as you call 
them, is come : Mrs. Prime, and the Reverend 
Peabody, and a gentleman in a long coat and 
shoestrings, — as seems to have forgot hisself, who 
he is, and where he's come to, and all about it." 

" I wish they were all at the bottom of the 
Black Sea, Jem." 

^^So do I, sir, I'm sure, and the Roossians 
a top on 'em. And I guess, sir, you'll like it 
none the more, when I tell you I've got a bit of a 
note for you." 

And with one hand Jem dived into his breeches 
pocket for the note, and with the other pointed over 
his shoulder towards the direction of that portion 
of the universe from whence the note came. 

'^ Botheration !" exclaimed Augustus, — adding 
sundry other impatient expletives, — "you don't 
mean that she's come back again to-day of all 
days in the year, and I tied by the leg here with 
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this infernal dinner-party. Why, what in the 
,world am I to do, Jem V^ 

" Lauk a mussy, sir, how can I tell ? how can 
I take upon me to advise you ? I that am but a 
poor country lad, and you up to all the wicked 
ways of Oxford College V 

Augustus doubled his fist ; but he laughed as 
he shook it in the footman^s face. "None of 
your innocence, Jem, with me, if you please. 
We know each other too well.'* 

" Dear a me, sir, how you goes on ! I knows 
nothing at all, sir. It is better for all parties that 
I should not. Them as knows nothing can tell 
nothing. Pm a poor ignorant creature : my sight 
isn^t strong, and I'm often troubled with a sing- 
ing in my ears, so I seldom see or hear any- 
thing that 1 don't choose. And ray memory ! 

thaf s shocking bad. I think it gets worse every 
day. Do you know, sir, there's that window just 
at the foot of the stairs, I actually have forgotten 
sometimes either to fasten the sash, or shut the 
shutters. And it goes up so smoothly and quietly 
that a housebreaker, — or anybody else, — might 
slip in at that window at any hour of the night, 
and not a soul in the house would hear it. Being 
so near to your bedroom you've been quite unpro- 
tected, I'm afraid. But I'll try, and remember 
better. Shall I make all right to-night, sir ?" 

" Ay, by all means, Jem," replied the hope of 
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Donstanbury, opening his purse, and slipping 
a conple of half crowns, not into that worthy'B 
hand, but into his waistcoat pocket. 

" For postage stamps, sir V 

"Ay, and lollypops, or brandy snaps for your 
babbies/' 

Jem grinned contentedly. ''But about the 
note, sir, — Dick Simkin, the butcher's lad, gave 
it me for you : but perhaps it was a mistake, sir ; 
there was a message to the cook, too, about a 
calf's head,'' he added slily. 

" I'll tell you what, Jem, I shall break your's, 
if you go on in that way ; and then I shall be 
late for dinner, and you won't be in a condition 
to hand the oyster sauce to Keverend Feabody, as 
you call him." Augustus glanced at the letter. 
" Now, Jem, listen. Towards ten o'clock I shall 
slip out of the drawing-room, if I can do so with- 
out being missed ; or, if not, I must have a head«> 
ache, and go to bed. You will be about with my 
wide-awake and pea jacket. Do you lock my 
door when I am gone, and if there are any 
inquiries, be ready to say that I don't wish 
to be disturbed. As soon as the family are safe 
in bed, creep up, and unlock it. Keep the dog 
out of the way : and forget to fasten the passage 
window. I shall be home by midnight." 

"'Mum's the word,'" replied Jem, "and 
' true as steel.' " 
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Would you like to know more about the note 
imd its contents? I can enlighten you. It is 
written on rose-coloured paper^ smelling a little of 
musk^ and a good deal of mellow apples. It 
is sealed with blue sealing wax^ and the impression 
is this ; the letter M followed by an eye, which 
might be described heraldically as ^^ rampant, 
regardant:'^ beneath these, a heart, with flame 
and a puff of smoke issuing therefrom: and 
lower still, the word IS ; and a triangle with a 
stalk to it, being the conventional symbol of 
a yew-tree, followed by the letters RS. All 
which, being interpreted, may be held to signify, 
" My heart is your^s.*^ The contents of the note 
were in character with its exterior, and ran as 
follows : 

"Dear Sir, 

" My mother bids me tell you that we 
are this day returned from our friends at Bir* 
mingham, and hopes that when you are not ab- 
sorbed with more fashionable acquaintance, you 
will not forget your old haunts. She has just re- 
ceived a collar of brawn of that kind to which 
you are so partial. The garden is unlocked, and 
am, 

" Dear Sir, 

"Tour's respectfully, 

"Sarah Annb.^' 
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And who is Sarah Anne ? Why Sarah Anne 
is the daughter of Mrs. Clotts, the widow of 
a retired pork-butcher. She is the extremely 
pretty daughter of a& sly and scheming a mother 
as is to be found within twenty miles of the Owl 
Stone, in any direction. And Augustus Fullalove 
having nothing particular to do in Church at the 
beginning of the lakt vacation amused himself 
with quizzing Miss Clotts^ Birmingham fashions, 
and taste in dress. And this led him to the con- 
clusion that Sarah Anne was one of the most 
lovely creatures he had ever seen, and that being 
the case, on one rainy day he offered her his um- 
brella, and she permitted him to hold it over her. 
And so things went on, step by step, Sarah Anne 
continuing always to meet him in his walks and 
rides, and he thinking more and more of her 
beauty, till at last he was fairly caught. And he 
is now on the brink of a clandestine engagement 
with the pork-butcher^s daughter, while his mother 
is calmly considering how, a year or two hence he 
may be brought to marry Sir William Sedley's 
squinting heiress. Augustus knows better: he 
keeps his own counsel admirably : not a gossip in 
all Dunstanbury has the faintest suspicion of 
the real state of things, so cleverly has widow 
Clotts conducted the affair. At the end of the 
vacation he will be within a week of his majority. 
And his parents will suppose him to be at Bra- 
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senose. But Mrs. Clotts will^ at that time^ have 
been living for about twenty-one days at Brighton^ 
and from thence Augustus will salute his parents 
by letter, and inform them that he is " spliced to 
the prettiest girl that ever was seen.*^ The same 
period will witness great assaults on him by Ox-^ 
ford tradesmen, including three money lenders, 
five jewellers, and nine tailors (the latter having 
of course been employed in the precise number 
which '* makes a man.*') And between these 
worthies, and others of a like description, I sus- 
pect that Augustuses ten thousand will melt away 
like smoke, and it will be well for widow Clotts if 
Sarah Anne does not return upon her hands in a 
year or two, penniless in purse, her husband in 
California, and her babies altogether ignored by 
the family of FuUalove. 

And now, having tracked the children from the 
nursery to the University, and given thereby a 
sufficient insight into the amount and style of 
training they have received, and the probable 
development of their characters, let me satisfy 
your curiosity with respect to their parents, and 
reply to your inquiry, " What sort of folks are 
Doctor and Mrs. Fullalove V^ 

And first of the first. The parson of Dunstan- 

bury is a great ship in shallow water. Made for 

the Metropolis, he is, — not stagnating exactly, — 

but " cribbed, coffined, and confined*' within the 

o 
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narrow limits of a market town of inglorious 
dimensions. Time was when he was the popular 
preacher^ the great man of a district chapelry in 
London. The gentlemen of his congr^ation did 
him homage^ the ladies worshipped him. He had 
only to ask for what he wanted, and he had it. 
And well he deserved it. The time-table of that 
man^s life was a curiosity in its way : and, but 
that excitement has in it something of relaxst 
tion as well as of stimulus (being in fact mental 
dram-drinking), it is wonderful how he could have 
held on as he did. Morning, noon, and night, 
week after week, month after month, he was the 
one motive power at Saint Simon's. The amount 
of work, — real work, which lie got through, and 
got through well, was astonishing. And in ad- 
dition to this, he was, to all appearance, at the 
beck and bidding of every one who chose to 
intrude on him. Leaders of fashion, — senti- 
mental young ladies, — guardsmen, — tradesmen, 
vestrymen, — governesses out of place, — footmen 
of controversial minds, — everybody in short, who 
thought to increase their own importance by 
having it in their power to say that they had con- 
sulted Dr. FuUalove, threw themselves upon him 
without mercy, and to all he listened, or seemed 
to listen, with the blandest patience, and sent 
them off very much satisfied with their respective 
interviews. 
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Wonderful man, certainly ! And it would have 
been curious to watch what would have been the 
results of such a ministry; how it would have 
looked at the end of twenty years, and after 
a score or two of younger candidates for celebrity 
had appeared in the field. Would he have out- 
lived himself? Would he have dropped into 
gout and insignificance ? The problem was not 
destined to be solved. No parishioner of Saint 
Simon^s was fated to see Dr. Fullalove in the sere 
and yellow leaf. He left it in the fulness of his 
glory, almost buried under a shower of addresses, 
and the possessor of salvers and wine-coolers, 
teapots and epergnes, sufficient to have filled a 
silversmith^s window. 

Saint Simon's was, however, after all, but a small 
building, and its pew rents did not bring in much 
more than nine hundred a year. " Now, just 
outside my park,'^ suggested Sir William Sedley, 
*^ is this Dunstanbury : a dull country town, but 
worth thirteen hundred a year : capital house : 
fine church : quiet people. If you are disposed 
to take it^ I shall consider that we are under 
great obligations to you for accepting the pre- 
sentation.^' 

So it fell out that Dr. Fullalove became parson 
of Dunstanbury. He did not resign London 
without a pang ; but he was getting rather tired 
of ^^ all work and no play ;'' and then hia wife Jiad 
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a strong desire for country air. The fact is^ that 
Mrs. Follalove was somewhat oat of her element 
in the society into which her hosband^s talents 
and position had brought him. She was a worthy 
woman, but better suited to a second-rate curate 
than to a fashionable preacher. She was, it must 
be owned, hopelessly, irretrievably vulgar, — ^vul- 
gar, not through the accident of birth, but be- 
cause her mind was of that class which cannot 
bear the trial of prosperity. It made her ambi- 
tious to assume a position for which she was un- 
fitted. Had she been content to be the modest, 
unassuming parson's wife, without pretension and 
consequential airs, she might have consorted all 
day long with duchesses, and would rather have 
gained ground than lost it, under the comparison. 
But she must needs be a duchess herself; and 
the moment Mrs. FuUalove grew into a fine lady, 
she subsided into the vulgar woman in smart 
clothes. Her equals disliked her ; the duchesses 
quizzed her. And from such a position she was 
glad enough to fall back upon Dunstanbury. 

But soon the FuUaloves found Dunstanbury very 
difierent indeed from S. Simon's. For one who 
has sported with whales, it must be dull v.ork to 
become a "Triton among the minnows/' and 
those who find life a burden without duchesses,^ 
would rather be quizzed by a duchess, than be 
altogether without one. The Doctor was too 
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active-minded to be content with such a sphere of 
work as Dunstanbury; and the Doctor's lady 
could hardly be satisfied with a place whose rank 
and fashion would be exhausted in six morning 
calls. 

One would have expected that under such cir- 
cumstances, the thoughts of parents would have 
turned to their children. There were a crowd of 
boys and girls growing up, who had an urgent 
claim on all the time and pains which the parson 
of Dunstanbury and his wife could bestow. But 
I suppose that neither the one nor the other had 
ever considered it possible to give their personal 
attention to their children. In Ix^ndon it seemed 
wholly impossible, and by the time they were 
fixed at Dunstanbury, the system of the family was 
established. The children had been used to see 
so little of their parents, that they had no pleasure 
in being with them; the parents had been so 
separated from them, that they were comparative 
strangers. Each had their separate interests. 
The parents satisfied themselves with paying high 
wages to an ''experienced nurse,'' "a first-rate 
governess," the ''best masters that were to be 
had," and in sending the boys to the school 
most in fashion. As to taking any steps to gain 
their children's love and confidence, and to obtain 
any real insight into their characters, to form 
their minds, and regulate their hearts, it simply 
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did not occur to them as being their province. 
The claims of the parish were held to be so para- 
mount that nothing else was to be attended to. 
Their^s was a right principle carried out into an 
extreme of error. 

** So sailors, when Charybdis* gulf they shun, 
Amaz'd, on Scylla's craggy dangers run." 

For this, in the hurry of a London life there 
was more excuse ; but at Dunstanbury there was 
none^ for the parson of Dunstanbury soon finding 
that he had worked out the vein of excitement 
there, began to look upon the surrounding diocese 
as his proper field for exertion. He must become 
a conspicuous man in the county, and lay himself 
out for more extended usefulness by placing him- 
self at the head of his party, whatever it was ; 
and every party has its Fullaloves, earnest, zealous^ 
energetic men, capable of looking at a question 
from only one point of view, and conscientiously 
ready to commit to fire and faggot those who are 
gazing from an opposite direction. what a 
man for controversy is the parson of Dunstan- 
bury! And with what columns of asperity 
does he build up the pages of the County Adver- 
tiser I What mare's nests does he discover in the 
adversaries' camp ! What lamentable motives 
does he impute ! in what cruel personalities does 
he indulge ! What cheers does his clap-trap elicit 
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at " indignation meetings I" How greatly is he 
belauded in the Times and by Punch ! 

And it is all quite sincere. He really meHns 
all he says. And let him have all the credit due 
for his earnestness ! — alas, for his lack of charity J 

Such a man, however, will always be in great 
request, to fill chairs, and pulpits, and occupy 
positions from which more diffident or doubtful 
men hang back. And the result of all this is 
that he knows far less than he ought of the 
state of his parish ; and of his own children,-^ 
nothing. 

But in his wife he has a very energetic coadjutor, 
and on her, as matters stand, the care of the parish 
of Dunstanbury devolves ; at any rate, so far as its 
schools, and poor, and charities sore concerned. 
Mrs. FuUalove in more in her element there than 
ever she was in London ; and she does her wOrk 
well ; for she is an earnest-minded woman, and, 
more than that, she is a very kind-hearted one. The 
poor think much of her, and say she never grudges 
pains or expense for them. In fact, she is almost 
a sister of charity among them, for they are her 
whole care. But her children, — her own children ? 

Alas ! alas ! what poor, weak, infirm creatures 
are the very best of us I And how hard it is 
to be armed at all points, and to be vigilant at all 
points, so that the adversary shall not be able to 
inoculate us, as it were, with that one incon- 
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sistency^ which, when it has devdoped itself, shall 
mar oar character. 

Probably, neither the parson of Donstanbory 
nor his wife have the smallest suspicion that it 
will be a mere chance, so far as they are con- 
cerned, if every one of their children does not turn 
out ill.i Probably they beUeve that they are 
exercising self-denial in seeing them as Uttle as 
they do. Probably they both persuade them- 
selves that they have no higher duty to discharge 
to God than that which each is so conscientiously 
discharging. 

And yet, what says an Authority which cannot 
err, and from which there is no appeal ? 

'' If any provide not for his own, and specially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.^' 

Is there not some truth, — ^little as Dr. Fullalove 
would admit it, — in that much perverted, and con- 
tinually abused proverb which says, that " Charity 
begins at home V^ 

^ On what authority does that oft repeated, and most 
lamentable statement rest, that among the class of fallen 
women m the metropolis are to be fomid many daughters of 
Clergymen ? Surely if such an allegation be false, it ought 
not to remain uncontradicted. And what if it be true ? 



** This at the peril of my head I say, 
A plain blunt truth, — The sex aspires to sway." 

Drtdbn. 
" Her's yras an easy man.*' — Crabbe. 

" Gynecocratical.'' There's a word for you ! 
Pretty well for an owlet to have mastered that I 
Doctor Johnson invented it one day in the middle 
of a quarrel with his Tetty ; threw it at her head^ 
which it broke ; and then he transferred it to his 
dictionary; where it has lain on the shelf ever 
since. Not a soul had ever used it, — (how could 
they? it would have choked them,) till I hap- 
pened to stumble on it, when looking for an 
epithet which should characterize my present 
hoot ; which it does exactly. 

Now, Reverend Gentlemen, who for some years 
past have been " drawn from the tranquillity of 
your College ; from that garden of piety, of plea- 
sure, of peace, and a sweet conversation, into the 
thorny wilderness of a busy world; into those 
corroding cares that attend a married Priest, and 
a country parsonage,'' have you quite forgotten 
your Greek? Can you tell me the meaning 
of Gynecocratical ? — Mum ? — ^Dumb ? 
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Now, Ladies of the Rectorial household, or in- 
habitants of the Vicarage, can you put a mean- 
ing on the word ? What ! is it possible that an 
owl should understand the language of the bipeds 
featherless better than they do themselves ? 

Come, Miss Caroline, — " Gyn^cocracy/' 

''Has it any possible connection with Jenny 
Coxr 

"'Thank you; not exactly; never mind,' as 
the public examiners say when they propound 
questions which they cannot answer themselves. 
What do you say, Mrs. B. V 

" Why looking at the question philologicaUy, I 
should infer that — ' craticaP must have something 
to do with Government, — and ' gyne,' from my 
botanical associations of ' monogynia' must have 
some reference to females/' 

Well, Madam, if you refer to the great Lexico- 
grapher, you will find that the interpretation which 
he gives in very homely Saxon, entirely corrobo- 
rates your inference. Come with me, and take a 
peep into the parsonage at Bedrule St. Bridget, 
and you will see they have got the thinff, though 
perhaps they would not know it by its hard name. 

Something like what Edwin Sandys and George 
Cranmer saw beneath poor Hooker's roof at Dray- 
ton Beauchamp three centuries ago, when that 
hateful Joan ruled the roast, and " Richatd was 
called to rock the cradle?'' 
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Well, I suppose that Mrs. Churchman's daugh- 
ter with her " no beauty/' and her " no portion/' 
was a mere vulgar termagant^ underbred and 
overbearing, with no redeeming qualities whatever. 
Parsons now-a-days no more allow their land- 
ladies to choose wives for them, than do they 
catch the influenza by preaching at Paul's Cross ; 
and the coarser habits and expressions of a former 
age are so far amended that petticoat government 
in the style in which Mrs. Hooker carried it on 
would speedily be brought to a conclusion in 
a police court. We have exchanged iron gaunt- 
lets for velvet gloves : but perhaps there may be 
a parsonage here and there in which the spirit of 
Joan Churchman yet predoininates,4-disguised 
and softened, less violent, less odious, more de- 
signing, and more genteel, — but not a whit less 
mischievous, — probably more so, on that very 
account. 

Parson Gray, albeit an insignificant looking 
man, — short in stature, with a snub nose, sallow 
face, and scant sandy hair, — contrived to capti- 
vate an heiress. How it came to happen nobody 
ever knew : but happen it did ; and as it is the 
only event of his life that ever called him into 
prominence of any kind, a faithful biographer like 
myself cannot pass it by. What Marmaduke 
Gray might have been if he had remained a 
bachelor, I cannot take upon me to say, for he 
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must be ranged under that class of character 
which Pope has^ with such utter want of insight 
and discrimination^ attributed to the other sex : 

** Most women have no character at alL'* 

Goodnatured^ indolent^ self-indulgent^ without 
talents, or acquirements, he never could have 
arrived at eminence any way. He never would 
have achieved greatness : but " some/' as Mai- 
volio says, "have greatness thrust upon them/' 
Possibly that may have been his case : possibly 
the fact of his not having any decided will of his 
own, might have been an attraction to a young 
lady who both had a will, and was not over- 
tolerant inibaving it contradicted. 

Look at that pretty, insipid, silly face ! You 
would not think its owner capable of any great 
amount of mischief, would you? Rather over- 
dressed, perhaps, with a somewhat jaunty, conse- 
quential, quasi-fashionable air : a slight tinge of 
aflfectation, and a manner which seems to be laying 
itself out for admiration ; but nothing at all exag- 
gerated, or oflFensive : in fact, rather attractive than 
otherwise, and, on the whole, decidedly popular, 
especially among men, — especially young ones, 
and especially fast young ones, who flirt. 

Well, that woman has done, and every day 
is doing, as much harm in the parish of Bedrule 
St. Bridget, as it is possible for one individual to 
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do. Now what do you think is her crime? 
— yes, crime. 

Perhaps unconsciously, perhaps through vanity, 
perhaps through self-will, she is causing her hus- 
band to be despised by his parishioners. She 
has destroyed whatever of influence he had : she 
has usurped his authority : she has put herself 
between God's Priest, and the flock which God 
has committed to his trust. 

Dear me ! what a shocking way you have 
of putting things. She seems to me to be quite a 
model wife for a parson ; is always at work, doctors 
the sick, teaches in the schools, visits the poor . . • . • 

True : undeniably true : but she does it all in 
that sort of way, as to make herself everything, 
her husband, and the Church, whose minister he 
is, — nothing. All originates from herself; to her 
everything returns. As South said of a similar 
character, she is her own centre, and circum- 
ference. If, in her heart of hearts, she finds 
her husband contemptible, and not possessed of a 
judgment on which she can rely, there is riot even 
the effort to appear before others as though she 
esteemed him very highly " for his work's sake" 
There is not, indeed, an entire absence of defe- 
rence and respect, — far otherwise : but the defe- 
rence and respect are so exhibited as to exalt 
herself at her husband's expense. They are so 
used as to suggest the thought, ^^How conde- 
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foending id that yery superior woman, to show 
80 much consideration for the opinion of her goose 
of a husband V^ Her husband is too goodnatuied, 
too indolent, or too well-drilled to attempt op« 
poaitiony but it woold be obvioos to the merest 
stranger that were he to express an opinion at 
variance with his wife's he would be quietly, but 
eflfectoally silenced. 

Miss Mayor, of Ladywould, as I have already 
mentioned, was an heiress ; an only child. She 
had always had her own way at home, and had 
no thoughts of surrendering it when she married. 
She had five hundred a year of her o¥m, and 
came of as ancient a feunily as Justice Shallow 
himself. And, in £ftct, she thought so much 
of her ancestry, that she made the stipulation 
that her husband should assume her name in ad- 
dition to his own, which union of surnames very 
speedily suggested to her new neighbours at Bed-> 
rule a fresh adaptation of the ancient proverb 
which says that "the grey mare is the better horse." 

Mrs. Gray Mayor was so eminently the pre* 
dominating influence at Bedrule, that her husband 
subsided into insignificance. It was Mrs. Mayor's 
carriage, Mrs. Mayor's grand-pianoforte, Mrs. 
Mayor's plate and china, Mrs. Mayor's new 
flower-garden that gave importance to Bedrule 
Parsonage. This, perhaps, was more or less in- 
evitable, the necessary predicament, and penalty 
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of the man who marries an heiress^ and thereby 
suffers eclipse. But in welUconsorted unions of 
that kind the obscuration is only temporary, — 
the natural order of things soon returns. People 
speedily forget where the grand-pianoforte came 
from, when the other kind of harmony is complete. 
And though an heiress has her temptations, (and 
they are temptations of a kind which are very 
trying to the female mind,) the exhibition of a 
very small amount of self-control, — the presence 
of somiBthing infinitely short of the saintly stand- 
ard of Christian principle, will go far to make, 
even of the heiress married to a fool, the counter- 
part of the poet's modeUwife, 

** O blest with temper, whose unclouded ray, 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day ; 
She who can love a sister's charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear ; 
She who ne'er answers till her husband cools, 
Or, {fahe rules Aim, never shows she rules j 
Charms by accepting, by submitting sways^ 
Yet has her humour most when she obeys ; 
Spleen, vapours, or small-poz, above them all, 
And mistress of herself, though China fall." 

Let me repeat again, lest my moral should be 
missed, that Mrs. Mayor was no Joan Hooker, 
no cross-grained Xantippe, of sour visage, and 
sharp tongue. Had that been the case, the evil 
would have brought its own remedy. She would 
not h^ve done a tithe of the mischief which is now 
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attributable to her. It would have been alto- 
gether out of her power. 

She was a pretty, dashing, agreeable, plea- 
sant-mannered woman, popular, light in hand, 
making her way, and having it. A certain 
amount of importance was her due, but with that 
she was not content, and she forthwith appropri- 
ated to herself that which was due to her hus- 
band's sacred office. It was a matter of no con- 
sequence that the little world of Bedrule St. 
Bridget should think much of the parson^s wife 
because her plate decked his sideboard, or her 
carriage drove down the street, but it became a 
matter of great consequence when the Parish 
Priest, — ostensibly aided by his wife, was in fact 
detruded from his place and influence by his 
more strong-minded partner. 

Probably the old aunt who said, " Hippolyta, 
my dear, this will be no great match for you, for 
you are evidently superior in all respects to poor 
Mr. Gray ; but if he is a wise man, he will lay the 
reins in your hands, and if so, you will be very 
comfortable,'^ probably, I say, the old lady, who 
so spoke, thought she was giving very sensible 
advice. She had better have bit her tongue off; 
for from that hour Hippolyta determined her future 
course ; and when, within a week of her marriage, 
her husband proposed to take her a drive, she 
literally took the reins out of his hand, and 
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quietly assuming the driving seat^ retained it for 
all coming time. 

And that too^ perhaps, was, in itself, a matter 
of no great consequence. But it was a direct 
step towards a state of things which I can only 
describe as lamentable. It was a matter of con- 
sequence when Mrs. Gray Mayor presented her 
comphments to the churchwarden, and begged 
him to make a rearrangement of the parochial 
charities. It was a matter of consequence when^ 
without consulting her husband, she wrote to the 
Squire on the subject of his labourers' wagesr 
It was a matter of consequence when she began 
to take the Curate to task about the composition 
of his sermons, and the omi38ion of his aspirates, 
and to order him about as if he were her footman. 
It was of consequence when, on the ground that 
" Mr. Mayor had no objection," she remodelled 
the choral portion of the service on a theory of 
her own. It was of consequence when, of her 
own fancy, she popped a row of school-boys into 
surplices, and set a bench full of school-girls be* 
hind them in the costume of the Alps. It was of 
consequence when she took to sesthetics, and in the 
plenitude of her uncontrolled wilfulness, like Ben 
Jonson's beldame, '^ frightened the sexton out of 
his wits,'' (and half the parish besides) with her 
dossels, and her pede-cloths, and her ante-pen- 
diums. It was of consequence when, in. hep 
P 
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ambition to be Puginesqiie^ she made her hue* 
band^s chancel look as if it had been decked by a 
mad haberdasher ; and when she began to talk as 
confidently of hanging a chasnble upon the parson 
himself^ " in a year or two's time/' as an artist 
might of draping an interesting lay-figure. It was 
of consequence when she assumed the govemuient 
of the schools^ and the almshouses^ and so forth, 
without the smallest real reference to her husband. 
It was of consequence when that husband sank 
into^ — '' Mr. Mayor, poor man ! nobody ttunks 
about him/' when it was Mrs. Mayor of whom 
counsel and advice were sought, Mrs. Mayor, 
whose husband in full possession of his health 
and intellects, was on her account, and throu^ 
her system, quietly ignored. 

At this moment the question might almost be 
asked, '^Who is the Parson erf Bedrulc?*' Ccr^ 
tainly Mr. Mayor or his Curate officiate in tks 
Church ; they baptize infants, solemnise marriages, 
and bury the dead.. But what else do tbqr ^ ?• 
Mrs. Mayor, indeed, sends the Cinrate on messiq^ea 
to distant parts of the parish, and sets him upon 
drudgery which it would be irksome to herself to 
undertake ; but who is the person that dischai^es 
the greater portion of the ministerial offiee at 
Bedrulci and without whose fiat nothing is done ? 

Cleariy Mrs. Gray Mayor is Parson of Bed- 
rule! 
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Well, but she is & clever, striving woman, and 
doe« her work well. 

. That is as people ^liiik. I grant you that in a 
superficial, d^uhory kind of way she does a good 
deal. She haa plenty of energy, and rathet 
strong likes mA dislikes, considerable boldness^ 
and no very great self-restraint or sobernesa ot 
judgment. VftAer such circumstances the neigk- 
boarhood ia pretty sure to hear a good deal of 
Mrs« Mayor^s doings. She is not one of the 
flowera diat '^ blush unseen, and waste their 
sweetness.'' Such abasement would not suit her 
taste. She ia fond of glorification and excitements 
And the bnmdrum laboora of life,<— the sinking 
deep foimdationi^ and buildiug massive walls,««^ 
do not afford much scope for either. Mrs. Mayor 
might haire erected the pagoda at Kew, but she 
never would have reared the Round Tower at 
Windsor. Ihe present is all in all to her, — 
present Mat, — ^present fruit of her labours. 

And whatever will give speediest promise of 
such results will have her patrona^e^ '* All thinga 
by tursi8,< and nothing long/' seema to be her 
principle of paroehial management. If HulM is 
in vogue^ she is wild for Hullabaloo at Bedrale. 
If Hydropathy is the fashion^ she pops rfaeumatie 
paupera into hip-batha of cold water, and wraps 
them up in wet 8heeta,''^killing some, and crip- 
pling some.. If there is a rage for ecclesiastical 
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omament^ you may spy her on the top of a 
scaffold^ sticking gold stars on a blue chancel 
roof. If Soyer revolutionises cheap cookery, Mrs. 
Mayor will fry fat and brown sugar, and min- 
gling it with a hogshead of water, and a pound 
of rice, will lecture on the economics of soup* 
kitchens. Last winter, the girls in the school 
hardly opened a book for three months, so urgent 
was the necessity of making muffatees for the 
Crimea. At the present moment the multiplica- 
tion table is laid aside in order that the boys may 
learn agricultural chemistry. Do 1 condemn 
chemistry, and music, and domestic economy? 
Far otherwise. All 1 suggest is, that taught as 
they are at Bedrule, they are valueless quackery. 

If Mrs. Mayor takes upon herself to be parson 
of Bedrule, the least that can be required of her 
is that she should do parson's work. 

And what is parson's work ? Surely to build 
for eternity, rather than for time ; to dig deep^ 
and make solid foundations, and rear the structare 
brick by brick, so vigilantly and carefully as that 
there should be no risk of settlements or failures ; 
to cast the bread upon the waters in faith ; to 
labour on patiently, perseveringly, systematically, 
unflinchingly, not expecting the reward of visible 
results, and never paralyzed by disappointments. 

Such work lasts.. It will stand the fire. 

But Mrs. Mayor's parochial exertions, — ^what ii| 
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their history ? Why there is nothing permanent 
about them. One absorbs the other. Monsieur 
Soyer swallows Mr. HuUah^ and in his turn is 
exploded by the chemistry, which is extinguished 
by the water system. And as in such trifles as 
these, so, alas ! it is in essentials. The moral 
tone of the people is not raised; the vicious 
habits of the district are unabated; there is no 
evidence of a deepened sense of religious respon- 
sibility. If Mrs. Mayor lives till three score 
years and ten, she will have out-lived her own 
system half a dozen times over. And when she 
herself is swept away, what is there which she 
has done which will survive her? Nothing, — 
absolutely nothing. The next parson of Bedrule 
will come as to a place where everything almost 
is to be begun afresh. For a few years Mrs. 
Mayor's activity and usual good-nature may cause 
her own name to be remembered; but the work that 
might have been done for eternity, — where is it ? 
And besides all this, — and supposing that the 
work had been well done, and had been of the 
kind which lasts, was it well that Mrs. Mayor, — 
is it well that any parson's wife should assume 
her husband's place ? There is a large field of work 
in every parish which peculiarly and exclusively be- 
longs to the parson's wife, — with which, from rea- 
sons of delicacy, he can never meddle, but which, if 
devolved on her, may be turned to good account. 
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For the most part^ indeed^ it lies in the way of 
aeenlar duties; ^'the serving tables/^ in the kitchen, 
or the dispensary^ in the sick, or lying-in chamber, 
among infants, and little children, and laboarers' 
wives and daughters ; but the parson's wife has, 
fiom time to time, more arduous duties than these 
secular ones, and there are matters connected 
with those of her own sex with which even a 
married priest can hardly meddle with safety, but 
wherein his wife may become little short of a 
'^ministering angel/' And always, in evory 
parish, it is the direct, obvious duty of the 
parson's wife to set the example of what a Chris- 
tian matron should be in her family and hoi»e« 
hold, among her neighbours, in the parsonage 
and in the Church, in her dress, her habits of life, 
her courtesy, her hospitality. 

l%ere is a wide field of usefulness open to the 
parson's wife : a field in which, if she neglects to 
labour, woe unto her ! But there is also a field 
into which she has no business to intrude ; and 
into which, if she does intrude, both she, her 
husband, and his fiock will suffer loss. The 
moment a parson's wife allows herself to look on 
her husband, as a husband only, and not as 
a parish Priest ; the moment she allows herself 
to forget his saered calling she is getting into 
a false position. It is bad enough where a wife 
transgresses in this way, rather than that things 
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vMch ooght to be done should be left undone; 
but where she does it through mere love of rule, 
or because she considers her husbsuid inferior in 
ability to herself she is, — little as she may think 
it^ — guilty of a high offence against God and 
man: against God, fcur she is acting presump*- 
tuously, sacrilegiously : against man, because she is 
doing all that in her lies to lower in his estima^ 
tion the office and authority of the Christian Friest*- 
hood. Better, if so it should be, that a parish 
should be left wholly, for a while, to the indolent, 
injudicious, inefficient ministrations of a parson 
like Gray Mayor, than that his wife by assuming 
his place, and becoming directress in matters 
parochial^ should eonfound in the people's minds 
the duties and limits of the parson'^ office. 

I can't help thinking that S. Paul knew what 
he was about when he wrote the closing verses of 
the fourteenth chapter of his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and when he said to Timothy, *' I 
suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority 
over the man" I mean, that, putting out of 
sight, — (if for a moment, I may be allowed to do 
so,) the authority of the words as inspired ; and 
looking on them as spoken '^ not by command- 
men t, but by permission/^ I would suggest that 
that was the only conclusion at which a deep 
insight into human nature, and such an experience 
of all classes and countries, as belonged to the 
Apostle, eould have armed. He would «ee that 
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Providence never intended that women should 
ruk; and that with their natural constitutions 
qualities were bound up^ which are indispensable 
for their happiness in subordination to the stronger 
will of man^ but which^ nevertheless, must always 
incapacitate them for rulers. 

There have been those who being endowed 
with qualities which at a distance have looked 
masculine, have also been called by their destiny 
to the duties of a sovereign. Take those to whom 
the world is wont to point, as the best and 
greatest of their class. Is ^he contemplation of 
such characters ever otherwise than painful ? 
Are not the caprices and infirmities they have 
displayed enough to make angels weep? And 
has it not invariably happened that wherever their 
wills had the fullest sway, there they have been 
weakest, — and wickedest? The only female 
rulers who have ever benefited mankind have 
been those who have been content to be ruled 
by their ministers, and to meddle as little as 
possible with State afiiairs. 

Wherever women are left to the uncontrolled 
exercise of their own will, there from very wanton- 
ness, from very dread of control, they seem to go 
wrong, and to exercise a despotism at once too 
foolish, and too capricious to be endured. 

I have spoken in the course of these pages 
of sisters of mercy. May I say a few words 
about sisterhoods 7 It seems almost universally 
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admitted^ not only by the religious members of 
the community^ but by men of the world, that in 
the present state of English Society, the only 
possible chance of ameliorating the morals and 
condition of the masses of the people is by asso* 
dated efforts. And in such associated efforts 
there would, — at any rate for the present, — be 
a greater tolerance of females, than of males. Ob- 
viously in hospitals, and penitentiaries the female 
element is indispensable. 

Sisterhoods will be formed: the fashion will 
spread. It is high time that the energies of our 
English women should be used, which for genera- 
tions have been running to waste. People see 
and feel this more strongly day by day : and 
a movement in favour of sisterhoods will be the 
result. You can no more stop it than Mrs. 
Partington with her mop could check the tide of 
the Atlantic, or than Sir George Noodle can 
extinguish Convocation, or Sheriff Doodle in 
Scotland can obliterate Episcopacy. Sisterhoods 
will come. But how? Are they, one after 
another to be a succession of failures, harassed by 
persecution from without, and split asunder by 
dissensions from within ? Are they Jto be looked 
upon by good men with suspicion, and are they 
to give a handle to bad men for profaneness ? Is 
the Dissenter to exult over them as Romanizing ? 
Is the Romanist to point to them as evidence that 
no associated work of love undertaken by the 
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Chnidi of England am flomuli md endure? 
Do we wish to see soeh a state of things ? 

We ean bring it about easily if we do. Lookoat 
a dever^ enthusiastie woman, with a strong will of 
her own, and no s^K>nger will from withoot to 
eontrol it. Bfake her the Lady Supeiiar of the 
Sisterhood, without any man to eome with the 
weight of years, authority, and hoUnesa, to wkj to 
her, '' This most not be.'' '' That would be very 
silly, or very unreasonable, or very improper, 
or very emel, or very injudicious, and theiefofe I 
positively forbid it.'' Do this, and you will do 
the devil's work, in frustrating a means of good as 
effectually as he could wish. You will get sister* 
hoods in all the slavish misery of nuns, and with 
none of the protection of convents,— a pack of 
unhappy women, forbidden to exercise common 
sense, and rendered morbid, oversensitive, and 
indevout by the system which the uncontrolled 
Lady Superior exercises ov^ them. And not j 

rarely you will have your Jjady Superior go | 

crazy in consequence of the unlimited indulgence 
of her talent for government. j 

Believe me, this is no imaginary, unreal evil* i 

It is well if it be not already in existence, pro* | 

ducing lamentable results. 

But I have wandered far away from the Grey 
mare of Bedrule St. Bridget, and it is time to 
bring my chapter to an end. l 



^ Her thoughts were detached from the world, and only 
▼isited it in behalf of those friends with whom she lived m 
love, or of the poor whom she could serve or comfort. Thus 
passed her life, enjoying from all who approached her, an 
affection enhanced by reverence ; insomuch, that when her 
friends sorrowed for her death, they were comforted by the 
reflection that the humanity which she then laid down^ 
was the only circumstance which placed her, in the words of 
Scripture, * a little lower than the Angels/ " — Sib. Walter 
Scott. 

Years have slipped away^ Good Header, since I 
first began the volume which has been enlighten- 
ing you so agreeably, (and, except by your own 
fault, so profitably) with respect to my travds, 
my experiences, and my lucubrations. The hict 
is, that after all, though my thoughts flow freely 
enough, I find the labours of penmanship rather 
irksome. I can only write at night ; and when 
glow-worms are out of season, and there is no 
moon, I make but slow progress. However, as 
the lapse of time has only tended to enlarge my 
views, and increase my stores of wisdom, you will 
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be no loser by tbe delay. AH this however^ by 
the way. Tbe poiot to wbicb I would call your 
attention witb reference to tbe lapse of time is 
tbis^ that althoagh years have slipped away^ I am 
still a dweller upon Owlstone Edge. My worthy 
parents are parcel-blind. My mother has never 
recovered her strength since last year's monlt. 
Hitherto^ a course of comd-berries, with, maybe, 
a scrap of yonng pigeon, now and then, when she 
has been very mach off her feed, has restored her 
appetite : but I am sorry to say that this plan of 
treatment has failed of late. And a very skilful 
medical practitioner (need I say that we owls are 
all homceopatlusts ?) expresses great fear that un* 
less she gains strength under the exhibition of 
spiders' eggs there is reason to apprehend that 
atrophy or tympany will ensue. My father also 
is entirely confined to his ivy-bush. For years 
past he has suffered occasionally from pip, and 
asthma is hereditary in our branch of the Gillie- 
howter family. It came in, as we believe, with 
the building of Tenterden steeple, and the conse- 
quent extension of the Goodwyn sands. But, be 
that as it may, my poor father is a complete in- 
valid, and ever since that murrain among the 
mice, he has been liable to epileptic attacks* 
Under such circumstances, poor dears, my parents 
can do very little for themselves ; it is not fit 
that they should move far from home, (in fact 
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tny mother is nearly childish at times) j and they 
are almost wholly dependent on me for subsist- 
ence. At their age it would be foolish to look 
out for a new home. And, indeed, I believe they 
are a great deal safer, and more comfortable where 
they are, than they would be in any of the 
Church towers, which are no longer the quiet, 
undisturbed abodes which they were in former 
times. As for myself, I am strong on the wing, 
and can go where I will, and therefore the Owl- 
stone is as agreeable to me as any other place 
could be. It is in the centre of a good mousing- 
country; there are not many gamekeepers in 
the neighbourhood ; and our cliffs set the boys at 
defiance. 

'^ I am content with what I have, 
little be it, or much." 

And besides, there is an early association which 
gives me quite a home-feeling with respect to 
Owlstone. Did I never tell you whom I have for 
my neighbour ? You can't have forgotten Beatrix: 
Aston, the old parson's pretty daughter at Con- 
sail S. Michael's, who came and rescued my 
mother from the trap, and who sat beside the 
Curate's widow in her hour of bereavement. 

Well; she married the parson of Owlstone* 
And I love Owlstone for her sake. Do you wish 
for a model of what a parson's wife should be f 
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stitutional temperament was sach that although 
there was little iu his parish^ comparatively speak* 
iDg^ to harass and discompose him^ he coald 
never see things going wrong without giving way 
to fits of depression. 

Such was the man to whom that bright, happy 
Beatrix united herself, devoting herself to him, 
and striving day by day, and hour by hour, with 
the irresistible force of gentleness to make his 
home and himself happy. I trust he is not in- 
sensible of the debt he owes her, but every line of 
care almost on that once smooth brow, I feel to 
be his fault ; that her husband has formed the 
chief portion of Beatrix's daily Cross. 

But Beatrix is the mother of half-a-dozen chil- 
dren or more, — none of them strong, and in the 
nursing of them her health is broken. Could 
you watch her daily life you would see that fix)m 
the time she wakes in the morning, till they, at 
least, have found their way back again to bed, 
she is at their beck and bidding ; devoting her- 
self, whether she be well or ill, with as much 
energy as if she had no other task in life than to 
nurse, or play with, or amuse, or advise them. 
Each lesson is said to her. Each prayer is of- 
fered beside her knee. 

I often wonder how she finds time for her own 
devotions. And yet, if she did not lead a life of 
J)rayer, how could she get through the work she 
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does^ in the way she does ? The canonical hours 
ure no form to her : I am sure,— for I can see it, 
— that her life is one still beginning, never-ending 
prayer. And there lies the secret of that strength, 
which has enabled her to become what she is. 

But it is not only within the narrow circuit of 
home and home affections that the character of 
the parson^s wife of Owlstone developes itself. 
There indeed you may see those qualities in their 
perfection which constitute the good wife, and 
mother. Go into the poor old gouty parson's 
study, and there, in the sweet, unassuming man- 
ner of his wife. 



-'neath their duU guise of earth, 



Bright bursting gleams unwittingly disclose 

Their heaven-wrought birth. 
Meekness, love, patience, faith's serene repose ; 

And the soul's tutor'd mirth, 
Bidding the slow heart dance, to prove her power 

O'er self in its proud hour." 

But, indeed, the contemplation of Beatrix in her 
home-life, would make one believe that no one 
thought of self yet lingered in her. It seems 
as though it was her chief joy to give up all 
for others. It is the hardest thing in the world 
to ascertain her real wishes in any matter. She, 
as it were, forestalls them, and identifies them 
with those of others. Who ever saw her lose 
patience ? Who ever heard her complain, even 
Q 
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when saflTering most ? Who ever aw her cheer- 
fbhiess flag; or^ when most wearied^ fidl in her 
desire to oo-opefste for others' pkasoref To be 
sore, sueh a life carries its own reward with it ; 
and if in thia world of sorrow and disappmntmoit 
thane be any to whom it is permitted to wear con- 
tinually ''that herb called heartsease'^ in her 
bosom^ I do belieye it is she. 

And yet, valued as she is at home, I am not 
snre that she is not even more appreciated beyond 
the parsonage. The poor crasy old body who, 
when he passes her, salutes her as '' the Universal 
Mother" is not far wrong, — at any rate within the 
limits of the universe of Owlstone. 

I believe she stints and denies herself of every 
personal comfort for the sake of Christ's poor 
and little ones. Her genteel neighbours sometimes 
wonder either at the shabbiness or the coarseness 
of her clothing. I think I could tell them the 
reason. And even of that which she has, I have 
known her strip herself, for the sake of those 
whose needs she believes to be greater than her 
own. Nay, if at meals you see anything of the 
nature of a delicacy laid upon her plate, you may 
make up your mind that it is not intended for 
herself. 

She is liberality itself in all works of mercy,-— 
so far as her means go : and yet there is nothing 
random or extravagant in her almsdeeds. Else 
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she would not have the influence which she pos- 
sesses. For it is quite a mistake to suppose that 
the hearts of the poor are to be won by lavish 
gifts. They may be glad enough of the present, 
but they will despise the donor. The worst mana- 
ger among them thinks scorn of wastefulness in 
a superior. They admire thrift, even if they do 
not exercise it. 

Yet, if they contemn injudicious profusion, 
they detest stinginess, and the temper which only 
spends on self: and perhaps the bitterest words 
they ever speak are against the niggardly. Bea- 
trix is no niggard : but she so bestows her gifts 
as to teach the lesson that it is wroTig to give 
where there is no need, or where no efforts are 
made towards self-support. And she proportions 
her gifts to the necessities which call for them. 

And another cause which gives her so powerful 
a hold on the regard of the people at Owlstone is 
that while she spares no pains to put them at 
ease with her, she allows none to take liberties. 
She keeps her own place, and makes those around 
her keep theirs, — not through awe, but through 
love and respect. There was a time when the 
upper classes obtained such respect as they had, 
by hedging themselves in, and keeping dependants 
at a distance. That day is over for ever. And 
Beatrix knows that the secret of obtaming the 
strongest, and most lasting influence, lies, not in 
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asserting the barriers of rank, but in bringing 
herself into the very closest connection with the 
bnmbler classes at Owlstone. Familiarity breeds 
contempt ; but the closer the contact of a mind 
like hers with the ranks below her, the greater 
will be the respect gained, and the more will 
those who pay it be humanized, and improved by 
the connection. 

But while Beatrix claims respect, she does not 
fail to show it. I have seen parsons before 
now who would keep on their hats in a poor 
man's house. I have known a parson's wife in* 
trade upon the meal in a labourer's cottage, keep 
the family standing, and let the victuals grow 
cold, without necessity or apology. Beatrix has 
as much respect for a pauper's feelings, as she has 
for the squire's; and thus, while she claims re« 
spect, and shows it, she teaches the poor to respect 
fhemselves. 

Such is her daily walk of usefulness and love. 

And as all she has she simply holds in trust for 
others, so for others is she wholly spent. And just 
those things which the timid or dainty will not 
undertake through the risk or the loathsomeness, 
she makes it her privilege to do. Who but she 
will dress the wounds which no one else will ven- 
ture to touch ? Who but she is sought by the 
surgeon when something is to be done for a suf- 
ferer, at which ordinary nurses would fail and faint? 
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And all as a matter of course, in the quiet rou- 
tine of daily life, — never spoken of at all, — hardly 
thought of, except to lament some short-coming, or 
to consider how it may be done better another time* 

The very life and light of her own home; 
loved by her wealthier neighbours ; adored by the 
poor; is not Beatrix the pattern of a parson^s 
wife ? Is she not in very truth a sister of mercy? 

" An impossible character, Mrs. Mauger ? I 
beg your pardon.^' 

" A complete drudge. Lady Selina ? No such 
thing.'' 

''A poor, depressed victim, Mrs. Peckover? 
On the contrary, happy as the day is long : ever 
cheerful, and making others so.'' 

" Everything made easy to her, did you say, 
Mrs. Flamsted ? Look a little closer, and you 
will see that her whole life is a battle with 
difficulties." 

" Iron nerves, Mrs. Papfaddle ? Quite a mis- 
take. Only disciplined and kept in subjection." 

" Enthusiastic ? good madam of Hay St. Wil- 
frid. I hope so : she would be good for little if 
she had no enthusiasm. A dangerous leveller f 
Because she feeds the poor rather than the rich ? 
My dear lady, do read your Bible." 

" A very injudicious manager of a husband, 
and family, eh, Mrs. Gray Mayor? Do allow 
me to suggest to you a trial of her system." 
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'^ Great doubts^ have yoa^ as to what political 
economists would say with reference to some of 
my friend Beatrix's proceedings? Believe me^ 
Mrs. B., I have none whatever. What is there in 
common between political economy^ and works of 
mercy? And you fear that the yonng ladies 
at Owlstone FarsonagCi will get a very unscien* 
tific education ? Likely enough^ madam^ and I 
don't care a rush if they do. Beatrix will train 
her- children for heaven^ and that point secured^ 
the rest must be as it may.'' 

But^ ladies all^ without stopping to hear further 
objections^ or to be assured of that of which I am 
already aware, that the parson of Owlstone's wife 
is not a faultless monster, — ^that she has failings 
and infirmities somewhere or other, like all the 
rest of the human race, will you allow me to make 
one remark ? Beatrix is a sister of mercy in the 
highest sense of the term. And what Beatrix is, 
any parson's wife, by God's grace, may be. But 
that which makes Beatrix what she is, is this, her 
heart is set on one single object, that, namely, 
of showing love, for Christ's sake, to all, and of 
winning them through that love to make them- 
selves His for ever. 

Is it not the fault of many of our parsons' 
wives that they give to that which should be their 
first object, a secondary place ? Are not some 
inclined to be ambitious, some to be sociable^ 
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some to be scientific^ some to be agreeable in 
society^ — what you will, — ^and only in subordina- 
tion to that leading passion, to interest them- 
selves about those among whom GrOD has placed 
them? 

Would it not be better for all, for themselves, 
for their husbands, for their families, for their 
parishioners, if there were greater consistency 
of character, if they realized their true position 
more, if they became single-hearted fellow- 
helper3 to their husbands in such matters con- 
nected with the pastoral care as properly devolve 
upon them. 

Perhaps, if they did so the results would not be 
very obvious or apparent. Men would talk little 
about it : the parson^s wife would still be only the 
parson^s wife : her life would be passed amid a small 
population, in the discharge of many common- 
place routine-duties. She would rarely, perhaps, 
be heard of beyond the limits of the little parish 
wherein she has spent, and been spent. 

But what then ? Is this life all ? Are there 
no promises to those who bring souls to glory ? 

I dare say that you will never have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Beatrix at her work. Owlstone 
is only approachable by cross roads. There are 
no finger posts, or milestones to mark the locality. 
There is no Owlstone station in Bradshaw : no 
railway within— never mind how many — ^miles. 
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She will toil on unnoticed till the heat and 
burden of the day are over : and then she will 
flee away, and be at rest. 

There will be no paragraph about her in the 
^' Times \" perhaps her only earthly memorial 
will be in the parish register of burials. 

But what then? Her work is done: her 
reward is sure. 

Seed has been sown, which even in this world 
will bring forth an hundred-fold, reproducing 
itself, and multiplying for generation after gene- 
ration. 

And when the great day of harvest shall have 
arrived, she shall be there with joy, and bring her 
sheaves with her ! 



" Of all the brave birds that ever I see. 
The owl is the fairest in her degree ; 
For all day long she sits in a tree, 
And when the night comes, away flies she !" 

Deuteromeliaf 1609. 

Well^ the night is come^ and away she is flown. 
No more will the Owlet of Owlstone cast know- 
ing looks down chimney-pots, or peep through 
cracks in the shutters. Owlstone Edge itself is 
fading away in the landscape, and like the Yalley 
of S. John, 

** 'Tis now a vain, illusive show, 
Which melts whene'er the sunbeams glow. 
Or the fresh breeze hath blown.'' 

You turn to the Clergy List, and every name of 
place or person which have been described so 
minutely in the foregoing pages has faded away 
too. Not a parish with such designations as 
those of which we have spoken is to be found iu 
its columns; not a parson, or a parson^s wife 
with such names, or anything resembling them, 
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as those with whom you have been familiarizing 
yourself is discoverable. 

So the vision floats away; and so^ sooner or 
later floats away every vision connected with 
things temporal. 

But one word, good reader, ere we part, — ^not 
in the assumed character of the Owlet of Owlstone, 
who might tell *'the laughing truth'' with less 
offence, perhaps, than one of your own race, — 
but in the earnest words of a fellow pilgrim, 
and fellow labourer along the Church's way. 

I have ventured to adduce, not pictures, but 
exaggerations (purposely made so) of faults which^ 
to a certain extent, seem to mar, here and 
there, the working of the parochial system, and to 
make one portion of the inmates of our parson- 
ages less loved and honoured than they deserve to 
be. But I do trust and hope that no one will 
speak as though, because I have sketched some 
foibles and weaknesses, I therefore point them 
out as the predominant characteristics of a class. 
In a body of some ten or fifteen thousand people, 
there must always be some who are not what they 
might be, or should be; but the wives of the 
English Clergy must, as a class, be admitted to 
hold the very first rank among Christian gentle- 
women ; and I trust I have not written a line 
which can give pain to any of them. 
I have described no real locality, nor libeOed 
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any living person. And if I have drawn any 
'^ frailties from their dread abode/' it has been 
through recollections of bygone times, and of 
persons who are now secure from human judg- 
ments. They have been long at rest, and the 
places where they were tried, and, as we trust, 
perfected, know them no more. 

But though I have written lightly, I have 
written with an earnest purpose ; and I earnestly 
intreat those for whose sake these pages have 
been written, to reflect whether by care and 
prayer, self-denial and self-devotion, more than 
has yet been effected may not be done by the 
parsons' wives, for the Church and the people 
of England. 

All I ask of you is to give what is here written 
such thought and consideration as it may seem to 
deserve. And if any portion of my advice seem * 
useful, do not neglect to act upon it, or to re- 
member him who offers it in all humility and 
kindliness, in your prayers. 

And so God speed all our mutual efforts for 
His glory, and have us all in His holy keeping ! 
Farewell ! 
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